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TENDENCIES IN RECENT GERMAN SOCIOLOGY:* 
by Professor Franz Oppenheimer. I. 


WHEN you did me the honour of inviting me here to review the newer 
trends of German sociology, I assume that it was not your wish to 
hear a long list of names of German writers on the subject and an 
even longer list of titles of the books they have written. I take it, on 
the contrary, that you really wish to know the tendencies apparent 
to-day to an observer of German sociology who regards the science 
as aunity. In other words, that you would prefer to have the subject 
considered from the sociological rather than from the historical point 
of view. In any such consideration the single individuals con- 
cerned with the task sink into relative obscurity while attention is 
paid chiefly to the coherence of the whole of which the single scholars 
appear as the exponents and, to use a phrase common in Canonist 
language of the middle ages, as the “ instrumenta vocalia.” 


GERMAN sociology is to be completely understood only in the light 
of its history, a history that differs markedly from that of Western 
European, and particularly from that of English and French sociology. 
The reason for this is that the new science was developed by vastly 
different social strata in the respective countries. We shall first have 
to realise clearly wherein this difference consists. 


It is necessary for this purpose to turn back to the time when the 
intellectual, economic and political life of Europe began to free itself 
from the chains of feudalism and clericalism. That is to say, to the 
time when the movement began which in Germany we call the 
“ Aufklarung,” or “Enlightenment.” It was then that tradition and 
religious revelation first began to be questioned and the superiority 
of human reason affirmed. The movement, in short, was rationalistic 
and individualistic. 
THOSE were days in which the individual had ample grounds not only 
for questioning the existing order but for despairing of it. The 
Roman church, itself the greatest beneficiary of the feudal order, had 
suffered a severe deterioration and had lost that respect of the masses 
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which alone made them its willing followers. Its greatest dignitaries, 
abbots, bishops and cardinals, and even the reigning popes, had become 
great feudal princes, who managed their lands no whit better than 
their worldly counterparts. In the ceaseless intrigues, bickerings and 
wars of these petty princes the people suffered frightfully. The 
previous order of the middle ages, in which every willing and capable 
worker had his appointed place, almost as every polyp has ina coral 
reef, had quite disappeared, and with it most of the security in exist- 
ence. The people found themselves suddenly without roofs over 
their heads, subject to all the rigours of the elements, and they found 
that means for their maintenance could be evolved only from their 
own power of thinking. This situation necessitated the immense 
changes of the period. In the realm of the Church it brought about 
the Reformation, to which in this connection we must reckon also the 
revival of the Church discipline in Catholicism ; politically it caused 
Absolutism to supersede the rule of the Estates of the Realm ; econom- 
ically it caused the transition of the regulated economy of the middle 
ages to the free Capitalistic economy of modern times ; philosophically it 
made possible the transition from religious tradition to the sovereignty 
of Rationalism. ‘These phenomena are one and all the growth of a 
single root; the absolute State also is a creature of the revaluation 
of all values and as such is rationalistic to the core. 


In Western Europe, from Descartes onward, the vanguard of the 
Reformation consisted principally of mathematicians and natural 
scientists. And in France as in England, these found a powerful 
following in the newly arisen and ever-growing Third Estate, in the 
entrepreneurs of trade, industry and banking. For this class could 
hope to arrive at complete civic equality and at the recognition by the 
state of its particular interests only if it could overcome the privileges 
of the feudal order which still bore so heavily upon it both politically 
and economically. For this reason also, the Third Estate was every- 
where in the beginning the true ally of struggling absolutism. Only 
when the absolute sovereignty of the prince had conquered its feudal- 
istic opponent, when the nobles became courtiers, was this alliance 
dissolved. Only then did the Third Estate turn against the absolute 
monarchy and overthrow it in the English revolution of 1649 and the 
French revolution of 1789. 


In Germany the developments were entirely different. There the 
Estates won in the struggle with Czsarism. The territorial princes 
seized complete factual sovereignty and this rule was even made 
formal when at length in 1806 the house of Habsburg withdrew from 
the struggle for the German crown. Before all else, German capital- 
ism, strongly developed at one time, was for a considerable period 
entirely destroyed. Landbound country as it is, Germany had already 
suffered severely from the development of marine traffic and the 
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dislocation of trade routes generally that followed the period of 
discoveries. Previously, almost all important highways of world 
trade were land routes, and these crossed Germany from east to west 
and from north to south, enriching her towns and townsfolk. But 
now merchant shipping began to supplant to an ever greater extent 
the old caravan trade and Germany lost heavily in the process. The 
political control of the Scandinavian kingdoms and of the North and 
Baltic seas slipped from her grasp, and economically she began to 
drop behind the newly-flourishing Western powers of Spain, France, 
Holland and England. And then, as a final blow, came the Thirty 
Years’ War, that great decisive struggle between the central authority 
and the territorial princes which, fought under the cloak of a religious 
war, devastated the land. In the course of this war great areas were 
laid waste and transformed into unpeopled solitudes. In the depopul- 
ated and impoverished towns only odds and ends of trade were left 
and along with them a handicraft that was robbed of all freedom of 
movement by petrified guild laws. There remained, in other words, 
no Third Estate of great and important burghers but only a heap of 
timid townspeople who were kept in leading strings by the petty 
tyrants. ‘Thus there was lacking here almost completely that strong 
array that in Western Europe stood ready to battle for the emancipation 
of husbandry and intellect. The pillars of the Enlightenment in Ger- 
many were, for this reason, not self-confident, worldly and free burghers 
of influence and power, but chiefly public officials, jurists, parsons and 
professors of universities. And thus matters remained for a century- 
and-a-half, until Germany had recovered somewhat from the black 
abyss into which she had fallen, until the freeing of the agricultural 
labourers from serfdom placed at the disposal of the infant industries 
of the country those workers without whom capitalism is impossible, 
and until, finally, the unorganised heap of petty and medium-sized 
sovereign states was gathered, by means of the customs union, into 
a single body-economic which, as such, could close its markets against 
the flood of foreign products and develop its industries in accordance * 
with the possibilities offered by its own consuming power. 


Tue German Enlightenment thus took a different course from that 
taken by its Western European counterpart, and it held a different 
content. In Western Europe a position against the despotic state of 
Absolutism was quickly and readily taken, but in Germany the pillars 
of the Enlightenment, bureaucrats as they were to a large extent, 
remained faithful to the State that ruled and nourished them. In 
other words, the movement in Germany lacked that decisively 
revolutionary element that characterised it in France and in England. 
The content of the philosophical speculation called forth by the 
Enlightenment was also necessarily different in Germany. State 
employees are a step removed from ordinary economic life. Having 
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a fixed income they are somewhat distant from the struggle for exist- 
ence and they are readily inclined to place little value on material 
economic things and to concern themselves rather with the purely 
intellectual interests of the people. Nor is this all. The intellectual 
leaders of the German Enlightenment were professors of philosophy, 
most of them from the north of Germany, breathing the spirit of 
Protestantism. Moreover, the most eminent among them, Herder, 
Fichte and Hegel, were themselves originally theologians. Now it is 
clear that even a very enlightened theologian will but rarely regard the 
things of this world with the same freedom from bias that is attained 
by a mathematician, a natural scientist or a great merchant. In one 
way or another these men were still bound to the tradition from which 
they attempted to wrest themselves. And that found characteristic 
expression in their philosophy. The result of their efforts, in so far 
as they occupied themselves with the concerns of sociology, was almost 
exclusively philosophy of history. But all philosophy of history, as 
Benedetto Croce has shown, has an essentially theological orientation. 
To ask after the sense or meaning of history was to ask after the plan 
of God, unrolled, so to speak, as though it were a mighty game of chess, 
conducted with the powers of the underworld. The Protestant 
philosophy, however, no longer acknowledged the personal God of 
the Bible and revelation, and it was necessary therefore, in following 
the philosophy of history, to substitute the “idea” for the deity. 
The German philosophers of the day,as my pupil, Professor Salomon, 
puts it, “turned the Theophany into an Ideophany,” or in other 
words, they arrived at a sort of dogmatic metaphysics which differed 
widely from Western European philosophy with its ever-stronger 
trend towards positivism. I will show, further on, that German social 
philosophy is burdened to this very day with some of the chains forged 
in that period. 

TuE year 1789 brought victory to the Third Estate and the Enlighten- 


* ment over the feudal order in France. And at the same time it 


brought the tremendous disappointment that regularly ensues when 
humanity attains a hotly-desired aim. It was not merely indignation 
over the countless executions, chiefly those of Louis XVI. and his 
queen, that fostered the anti-revolutionary spirit in Europe. In 
addition thereto came the realisation that enlightenment and revolution 
could not fulfil the promises that had been held out by their pro- 
tagonists. The prophecy had been generally made that political 
freedom would bring the harmony of all interests, that in the life of 
the State it would make possible the rule of the infallible, all-wise, 
all-powerful and all-good volonté générale—substitute for God, devised 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau—while in the economic sphere it was to 
cause an immeasurable growth of wealth and a much evener distribu- 
tion of it among all people. But political unanimity somewhow failed 
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to appear and, if wealth really did increase astonishingly, the distribu- 
tion of it was no more satisfactory than it had been before. The 
great masses of the people remained in the same dire poverty and the 
burden of their labour seemed rather to increase than diminish. And 
in foreign affairs the new French democracy shortly revealed itself 
as even more combative than the absolutist State had previously been. 


UNpeER these circumstances it was inevitable that a strong counter- 
revolutionary current should develop everywhere in Europe, a current 
in which the most diverse elements could find a common ground. 
The nobility and clergy with their followers, and the advocates of 
absolutism, in fact, all beneficiaries of the old order, both in the lands 
where they had been stripped of their power, and in those, like 
Germany and Austria, where the revolution had not penetrated and 
merely the threat existed, found themselves in ideological accord 
with disappointed petty burghers and academicians. One and all 
cried “ backward”! But each element wanted to return to a different 
period of the past, a period that seemed to it particularly happy. The 
clergy preferred the Pope-ruled corpus christianum of the early 
middle ages; the knights wanted to return to the age of chivalry ; 
the monarchists desired a restoration of the absolute rule of kings ; 
the petty burghers harked back to the golden days of the guilds. The 
catch-words of the movement were supplied chiefly by the Irishman, 
Edmund Burke, by the Frenchmen, Bonald and de Maistre and by the 
Germans, Novalis, Schlegel, Stahl and von Haller. Political reaction 
became prevalent everywhere. In France it began with the rise of 
Napoleon and became even more pronounced after his fall when the 
Bourbons returned to the throne. And, as Macaulay tells, the 
Englishman of the day who uttered sympathetic comments upon the 
French revolution over his beefsteak and porter invited deportation 
to Australia and even risked the gallows. It was then that Spence 
was sent to the assizes and then, too, that the house of the great 
chemist and Dissenter, Priestley, was mobbed and plundered. In 
Central Europe, not to mention Russia, the blackest reaction held 
sway, grounded in the so-called Holy Alliance of the powers with 
Metternich at its head. And Metternich’s assistant was the ill-famed 
Gentz, who translated Burke into German. 

Tuis political movement found its parallel in an intellectual one that 
turned sharply against the philosophy of the Enlightenment. In 
France this intellectual development had a strong catholic-canonist 
tinge, while in Germany it appeared as the somewhat murky mixture 
of so-called ‘‘ Romanticism.” The origin of it may be traced to that 
mechanism which Gabriel Tarde called “ imitation par opposition ” ; 
it was the photographic negative of the Enlightenment. The 
Enlightenment was individualistic, rationalistic and not merely non- 
historical but decidedly anti-historical. The succeeding movement, 
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consequently, was “ universalistic,” or “ organic,” which is to say, 
its advocates reasoned from the notion of humanity instead of the 
notion of the individual as such. The counter movement, moreover, 
was “irrationalistic,’ inasmuch as it discarded subjective individual 
understanding and proclaimed its faith rather in the intelligence which 
unfolded itself plantlike in the development of language, justice and 
the State. It was, therefore, deeply interested in history and was 
resolved to uphold that which had come to exist as legitimate precisely 
because it had come to exist. ‘‘ Nature is wisdom without reflexion 
and above it,” was the catch-word given to the entire movement by 
Edmund Burke. 

Sucu was the situation, then, from which the new science of sociology 
took its rise. The Enlightenment was the thesis, the intellectual 
counter-revolution was the antithesis, and sociology is the attempt 
at a synthesis. ‘The problem, which Auguste Comte saw with entire 
clarity when he set himself to solve it as an adherent of his master, 
Saint Simon, was, how to combine progress, the principle of the 
Enlightenment, with order, the principle of the counter-revolution. 
Therewith the proposition was placed before sociology once and for all 
—savoir pour prévoir—to study the mighty elementary forces evolved 
in the social process and to bend them to the service of humanity, 
just as it had already been discovered how to tame the far less powerful 
and destructive forces of wind and fire so that human civilisation 
could be advanced thereby. 


Tue method to be followed by the new science as the synthesis of the 
two conflicting tendencies was likewise prescribed for it. ‘This method 
was to combine the rationalism of the Enlightenment with the irrational- 
ism of Romanticism. ‘That is to say, recourse was had to rational 
thought as the sole means available to men for understanding and 
mastering their environment, the method being rationalistic to that 
extent. Unlike the Enlightenment, however, the new science reasoned 
not from the absolute individual, timeless and solitary, but on the 
contrary from the naturally-developed communities. The attempt to 
understand society from the individual was given up and in its stead 
there was instituted the opposite thesis, that of understanding the 
individual from his society—the germ, be it remarked, of that theory 
which has been so fruitfully cultivated in late years, the theory of 
social-psychological determinism. It is through such determinism 
that society as a whole maintains its “ consensus,” maintains the 
harmonious attuning of all cells of the great body through which alone 
it sustains itself and in which only the members of society can be 
humans in any other than a mere zoological sense. 


THE great exponents of this science were Auguste Comte in France 
and Herbert Spencer in England, the latter coming a generation after 
the Frenchman, and being, therefore, profoundly influenced by the 
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Darwinian theory of the evolution of species. In Germany, the 
leader of the new school was the influential philosopher Hegel, a 
contemporary of Comte. Comte and Spencer, however, were 
Positivists, whereas the former protestant theologian Hegel was the 
most typical representative of German dogmatic metaphysics. In 
the one place we have sociology in its narrower sense; in the other 
a philosophy of history with its canonist earmarks plainly visible. 

THE ensuing history of German sociology, which is the real subject 
of our discourse, can be understood only if it is apprehended as a 
crossing of the Western European with the Central European train 
of thought. Not as though the two ranges of ideas had previously 
existed side by side quite without contact. It is well known how 
strongly Rousseau influenced Kant, who in turn was the great master 
of Hegel. Rousseau’s bearing on Kant, moreover, must be considered 
in the added light of the impression made on the French thinker by 
the doctrine which Mandeville first sketched and which Adam Smith 
fully elaborated, that of the harmonising of all particular interests by 
means of free competition. This doctrine, under the name of the 
“* strategy of reason,” became one of the supporting pillars of Hegel’s 
entire system. Whoever believed, as did all civil society at that time, 
in the restoration of economic harmony by means of competition, 
must have found confirmation of the thought that society is a huge 
living body in the marvellous fact that the free play of the interests 
of all individuals constitutes the very motor of the social consensus. 
We shall have occasion to speak later of the marked alteration that 
took place in European sociology in all countries and in all its branches 
when the belief in this beneficial power of competition was lost. The 
optimism that characterised its teaching previously was replaced by 
the blackest pessimism, so that economics, for instance, could be 
stigmatised by Carlyle as the “‘ dismal science.’’ But first we have 
to consider the development occasioned in the German philosophy 
of history by this close association with Western European sociology. 


THE men through whom and in whom this development first made 
itself felt were two gifted and learned scholars of Hegel, Lorenz Stein, 
who taught and died in Vienna and became the most famous of the 
German-speaking professors of economics and administrative juris- 
prudence, and Karl Marx. The researches of the former took him 
to Paris, the latter came to the same place as an exile. Both arrived 
in the French capital about 1840, in the excited period between the 
July and February revolutions, and they came into personal contact 
with all the great souls and fiery hearts that were then trying to find 
a solution for the social problem; with the Saint-Simonists, Bazard 
and Enfantin, with the Fourierist Considerant, with Proudhon, Louis 
Blanc, Roux, and all the other French revolutionaries and socialists 
and with those of other countries who had fled to France as well. 
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And then and there the gulf was bridged, the two trains of thought 
melted into one. Stein wrote his famous book, “ Socialism and the 
Social Movement in France,” a book which became sheerly definitive 
for German socialism. Marx found in it the basis of his sociological 
views elaborated to almost as complete an extent as he found the 
basis of his economic views in David Ricardo. It was under the 
influence of the mighty enthusiasms of the time that Marx wrote his 
famous earlier works: THe CLass CONFLICTS IN FRANCE, THE 18TH 
or Brumaire, and above all, THe ComMuNIsT MANIFESTO. 


CONVERSELY it may be noted that non-German, particularly Western 
European sociology, was also enriched and extended by this synthesis. 
It suffices here to say that two elements of Karl Marx’s system were 
of great influence far beyond the borders of Germany, two elements 
which he possessed as a Hegelian. These were firstly the dialectic 
method, taken over from Hegel, which to-day is generally discredited, 
although it must be said that in skilled hands it constitutes a valuable 
heuristic principle. And the second Hegelian element in the Marxian 
system—the more important one—is historical materialism. In 
his PuiLosopHy or IpEenTiTy, Hegel conceived of all material and 
particularly of all social being as emanating from the mystical 
consciousness of the “ world-spirit,” or alternatively, from that of 
the various “ folk-spirits.” This causal relation was reversed by 
Marx. You will recall the humorous turn he gave to it. Hegel, he 
said, stood matter on its head, that is, on thought, whereas he had 
reversed it, thereby putting it on its feet. Consciousness did not 
determine being, but being determined consciousness. Though crude 
and encumbered with much dross, this was the first approach to our 
modern, clear and highly-developed doctrine of social-psychological 
determinism ; the first approach, in other words, to the discovery of 
the primary law of all social psychology, in accordance with which 
the individual considers everything that furthers the interests of his 
group as wise and just, and everything that harms those interests as 
wrong and offensive. 

To revert again to the course taken by German sociology, it is necessary, 
I think, to ascribe two of its characteristics to its descent from the 
dogmatic metaphysical philosophy of history. These characteristics 
differentiate it markedly to this very day from Western European 
sociology and from the highly-developed American sociology, which 
must be grouped with that of Western Europe. One of these differences 
redounds, as I believe, to the advantage of the German school, the 
other to its disadvantage. 

UNLEss my personal equation as a German academician misleads me, 
I think I may claim as a merit of German sociology, its tireless endeavour 
to reconsider and reformulate its axiomatic foundations and to become 
fully conscious and certain of its method. From the German 
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point of view, the majority of Western European and American sociol- 
ogists leave much to be desired in this connection. We admire their 
intimate knowledge of social phenomena in every class and stratum, 
and we envy the commonsense of their reflections and the crystal 
clearness of their speech, but we find that they often neglect to lay 
their foundations deep enough. We are accustomed, owing to the 
influence of our puissant Immanuel Kant, to take careful thought as to 
the very possibility of cognition ; accustomed, that is, to refer back to the 
a priori elements of knowledge. We find this self-examination lacking 
in Positivism to a most unfortunate extent at times. Weare convinced 
that it poured out the child with the bath, that the critique of cognition 
was thrown quite overboard along with dogmatic metaphysics. The 
chief result of this has been what Troeltsch calls ‘‘ monism of method,” 
which is something that we cannot unhesitatingly concede as justified. 
It seems advisable at least to investigate whether the mathematical 
method of natural science used almost exclusively and unquestion- 
ingly by Western European sociologists is really the only one permissible 
or possible in social studies. We have but two sources of cognition, 
our senses and introspective observation of our own mental processes. 
The impressions received through the first source are indirect and the 
method of natural science is therefore necessary in considering them. 
Our own inward observation, however, is direct and it is a question 
whether the method of natural science can be employed here at all 
or can be employed without certain precautions which I shall 
presently explain. 


CONCERNING these things much has been thought and written in 
Germany, with a particular view to furthering sociological investiga- 
tion. The aim of such inquiries has been not so much to produce 
sociology but rather to investigate the possibility of its existence as 
an independent science. The pioneer-worker here was Wilhelm 
Dilthey, notably in his famous book: EINLEITUNG IN DIE GEISTES- 
WISSENSCHAFTEN, that is INTRODUCTION TO THE MENTAL SCIENCES. 
Further progress in these investigations was made by Heinrich Rickert, 
who wrote UEBER DIE GRENZEN DER NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHEN 
BEGRIFFSBILDUNG—INQUIRY INTO THE CONCEPTUAL LIMITATIONS OF 
NaTurRAL ScrENCcE—and more recently Edmund Husserl has con- 
tinued them in his LociscHe UNTERSUCHUNGEN—RESEARCHES IN 
Locic. It was shown in these inquiries, albeit reluctantly at times, 
that the possibility of a sociology must be conceded. It was main- 
tained that the same object of perception, namely, socio-historical 
reality, is to be considered by sociology in a nomothetic sense, that is 
to say, from the point of view of those elements which reappear every- 
where in accordance with observable laws, while history is to confine 
itself to the treatment of that which is singular and not repetitive. 
This is not the time or place to engage in an exhaustive criticism of 
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I have long held and elaborated the view that all history as it is usually 
understood was and is nothing more than a descriptive idealisation, 
cf written from the standpoint of a particular national or class group. ¢ 
rt I am of the opinion, nevertheless, that it is quite imperative, in order 
iy to avoid overstepping logical limitations, to differentiate sharply 
} between the ‘“ mechanistic,” that is, the mathematical approach on 


{ 
these latter contentions, but I may mention that I do not share them. 
t 


1 the one hand, and the ““ psychological ” approach on the other hand. 
tae I might add that I consider it possible in this way—but only in this 
; way—to prove the Positivist principle of interpretation justified in so far 
as it treats of the actions of large groups. For the analysis showed, 
i in accordance with the primary law of social psychology, that the 
1 particular circumstances in which a group finds itself call forth certain 
( reactions, certain representations and feelings which in turn are the 
ek mainsprings of action. Asa necessary connection is established here, 
it is possible to abstract from the intermediary and arrive thus at the 
Positivist conclusion that given circumstances will evoke correlative 
group actions in accordance with stated laws. It must be remembered, ‘ 
however, that this exact connection is valid only for the “ Statics ” of 2 
| society, which is never quite realised since it represents, fundamentally, : 
f nothing more than a methodological fiction. More important still, 
a the connection does not hold good for the “‘ suprasocial personality,” 
the inspired and creative individual, who therefore remains the object 
a of individualistic, idiographic history. 
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Tuese labours of the German logicians and theorists of science have 
a also their dark side. ‘They have resulted in the fostering of a wide- a 
fi spread movement which has brought us a veritable deluge of logical | 
H ; and methodological investigations. It must be admitted that many 

of these works had better been left unwritten and unprinted. One 





) might almost liken the spread of this tendency in German Sociology 
to that of a fashionable disease. Instead of grappling with the real 
pressing problems of general sociology and its related sciences, which a 
[ incidentally requires no little courage since it entails the adoption of 4 
‘a a definite position in the strife of parties, many of our younger intel- 7 
‘| lectuals have preferred to devote themselves to this very innocuous 

realm of our science, the more so, perhaps, since it requires but small 

iH study of sociological facts and of the vast literature concerning them. 3 
ia A few scholastic terms and a beseeming modicum of self-confidence 4 
suffice for the production of very learned looking books about these 4 
i things, books which are the more certain to gain the respect of the 3 
inexpert if they are written in impossibly difficult language full of 

esoteric words and dark phrases. 
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; edited by Ogburn and Goldenweiser. 
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THE movement, nevertheless, has not been unproductive of good 
results. On the contrary, it has given rise to developments which, 
I believe, will prove of benefit to all schools of sociology and not merely 
the German one. The most important of these results, it seems to 
me, is the recognition of the necessity for differentiating clearly 
between sociology in its real and stricter sense, and social philosophy. 
Sociology is a purely rationalistic, non-evaluating science in search of 
casual connections, whereas social philosophy is oriented toward values 
and attempts to determine the order or scale of values. One of the 
leading workers in the establishment of this distinction was the late 
Georg Simmel, Professor first in Berlin and later in Strassburg. We 
shall also have to consider his views in another connection later on. 
Simmel is not to be classed among those philosophers who confine 
their attention to the intellect in the belief, still held by Auguste 
Comte, that it is the true motor of the social process, but rather among 
those who base their consideration on life as a whole, on the “ think- 
ing, feeling and acting human,” as Dilthey put it. In general it may 
be said that this school of thought began in Germany with the natural 
philosopher Schelling and was carried on by Schopenhauer who 
considered the intellect as nothing more than a servant of the will, 
as the “ Lantern with which the blind will provided itself.” Dilthey 
and Simmel are the more modern representatives of this school which, 
of late, has received a strong Western European impetus through 


Bergson’s philosophy of life. 


OF hardly less importance for the methodological security of sociological 
foundations are certain works by Professor Max Weber, of Heidelberg, 
who also, to our sorrow, died much too early. Trained as a jurist, 
Weber was able to bring to bear all the conscientiousness in defining 
concepts that characterises the good legal mind. This was quite 
apparent even in those first important inquiries in economic history 
which he conducted as a follower of Gustav Schmoller and as a dis- 
tinguished adherent of the so-called younger school of historical 
economics. His investigations in the history of agriculture, particularly 
among the Romans, are truly classical and are still considered standard. 
His course, after completing them, took him always more deeply into 
the central problems of sociology. He approached, after a time, to 
the position taken by Rickert and by Simmel, who, in that earlier 
period of his which we have still to consider, regarded sociology 
essentially as social-psychology. Weber’s article on ‘‘ comprehending 
sociology ’’—‘‘ Verstehende Soziologie’’—and his study of “ ideal 
types ”’ have been of great influence in Germany. In the first-named 
essay he defines sociology as a science whose purpose is to understand 
the meaning of social behaviour and, having arrived at such under- 
standing, fundamentally to explain both its sequence and its effect 
thereby. Social behaviour is described as behaviour which, in its 
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purposive sense, is directed toward the conduct of others, receiving 
its orientation in this wise. Hence, the inquiry concerns itself not 
with the question of whether the behaviour is correct or whether it 
is true in any metaphysical connection, but solely with the question 
of the purposive sense of the subject. This purposive sense is to be 

and the subject thus “ understood,” which in turn is to 
“ explain ” the behaviour itself. The various modes of understanding, 
rational or sympathetic-emotional, actual or explanatory, are carefully 
separated and considered. In the second study, Weber undertook 
the delineation of ideal types, which are indispensable to the sociologist 
as a methodological aid. The aim here, however, was not to idealise, 
not that is, to evaluate phenomena either positively or negatively, but 
rather to work out a type as it might be thought to have developed 
in free and undisturbed conditions. Such ideal types are, for 
instance, the various steps of social economy: village, city, national 
and world economy. These are not instances of pure reality, since 
there are, of course, always transitions and external disturbances. 
Nevertheless, they must be set up for reasons of thought-economy, so 
that the mass of phenomena may be strained, so to speak, through a 
graduated sieve, thus making an orientation possible. To one of his 
last works, WIRTSCHAFT UND GESELLSCHAFT—SOCIETY AND SOcIAL 
Economy—he was still able to apply many finishing touches. In 
this he presented a superb conspectus of the results of his earlier 
studies and in addition redefined with the utmost precision a great 
many of the most important sociological concepts. He likewise 
initiated in several weighty volumes an exhaustive inquiry into one 
of the most difficult of our special studies, that of the sociology of 
religion. And in another special study of sociology, economic history, 
he delivered a series of lectures which have since been made into a 
book that is remarkable for its masterful and concise comparative 
presentation of a huge mass of material concerning not only the various 
peoples of Europe in all stages of development, but also those of Egypt 
and the Orient. 


THE group which approximates to the position taken by Max Weber 
is a large one, and of these one at least is to be singled out— 
Werner Sombart. He likewise is a representative of the historical 
school of economics and a follower of Schmoller. Sombart’s writings, 
particularly his three volume book on Mopern CapPITALIsM, have 
spread his fame far outside the German border. Sociological method 
has also occupied him greatly, but chiefly he has been concerned to 
gather and systematise the vast mass of material appertaining to 
the sociology of the capitalistic era. His fundamental approach is 
somewhat allied to that of Hegel, inasmuch as he attributes the origin 
of capitalism to the “ spirit of capitalism,” the latter having spread 
in some fashion or other. Precisely in this instance, however, as I 
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believe I have shown conclusively, it is possible to apply the primary 
law of social-psychological determinism with all the assurance of 
mathematical certainty. At the time of transition from the late middle 
ages to modern times a violent change in the social and economic 
situation of European peoples took place by virtue of the fact, as 
Georg Friedrich Knapp puts it, that the Knight was converted into 
ai agrarian capitalist, or Lord of the Manor. And this occurred under 
the influence of definitely ascertained changes in the world-market. 
The land, until then subject to free settlement by the peasantry or 
yeomanry, was monopolised by the nobility, and further occupation 
by the Western peasantry impeded. The consequence was that the 
agricultural population, proletarised and robbed of its means of pro- 
duction, migrated in swarms to the towns, where it ranged itself as 
a new fourth estate under the third estate which had previously formed 
the base of the social pyramid. These propertyless proletarians 
underbid each other, wages sank and profit appeared and with it 
capitalism and the capitalist spirit, whereas the previous era, which 
knew no proletarians, was dominated by the contrary “ community 
spirit,” or spirit of fellowship. 


Besipes the deaths of Georg Simmel and Max Weber, German sociology 
deplores that of a third scholar of wide attainments, Ernst Troeltsch, 
who likewise made himself precious to us for his delvings into the 
philosophical foundations of sociology and his attempts to sunder 
sociology in its narrower sense from social philosophy. Moreover, 
in his famous and truly first-rate book on THe SociaL DocTRINEs OF 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND Sects, he made an invaluable contribution 
to the sociology of religion. Years ago Troeltsch delivered a series 
of lectures in English Universities which caused much comment, and 
many a listener here will remember them with pleasure. In his 
lecture on the Dynamics of History according the the Positivist 
Philosophy of History, the essential difference between German 
sociology, with its reliance upon philosophy and the critique 
of cognition, and Western European sociology, with its basis of natural 
science, is worked out more clearly than almost anywhere else. Here 
Troeltsch acknowledged with splendid impartiality the truly monu- 
mental achievements of Saint-Simon, Comte and Spencer, but showed 
nevertheless that they lacked the deepest foundations and were unable 
therefore to accomplish their aims by their own powers. In the 
purely causal explanation at which they were aiming another element 
of which they were unaware showed its head despite themselves, an 
element of teleology, which in the final analysis is always traditional 
theology. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE REGIONAL SOCIAL UNIT: by A. H. Mackmurdo. 


For some time the public mind will be agitated by the question as 
to what should constitute the “ Economic Unit,” not for this kingdom 
alone, but for other nations and federated states. ‘The instruments 
of Money and Tariff are involved in the institution of what is com- 
monly called the “ Economic Unit.” The public mind is already 
subjected to political and financial gales blowing from every quarter 
according to the character and intensity of depression in financial 
and industrial interests. 


To bring relief to a situation in which the public mind, cast adrift in 
the open sea, is floundering without hope of getting aboard even a bit 
of wreckage from the broken ship of state, has the student of sociology 
in his equipment of experiences a life belt he can throw out? Surely 
he has. 


Tuis brief note is written in the hope it may bring from better-informed 
minds some guidance to this national concern by marshalling, in 
logical sequence, the conditions which set a limit to the region within 
which a human society of the modern type can efficiently operate its 
physiological system, or economic life: for an economic unit there 
cannot be apart from the social unit. Such guidance would be 
socially helpful. 


A ComMUNITY is a product of nature, and as such is an organic growth, 
developing in accord with the process of nature. All organic growth 
is from a centre, outwards. At this centre, even within the germinal 
period there are present the elements essential to its full development. 
The fruit is in the bud, the mature being sleeps in the germ. Hence, 
a being is always that which it will be when its becoming is complete. 


BEFORE organic growth is possible, a community must therefore have 
in small the pattern of all that will be in the large. The child has all 
the potentials of its manhood, or it would not grow into the man. 
These potentials are set in an unalterable and co-ordinated order of 
a specific kind. The calf does not grow into the horse, nor the grain 
of wheat into barley. The organism at each stage of its growth and 
development is a complete microcosm, and this, notwithstanding 
changes of food, form, habit and medium, such as nature introduces 
at successive stages, as in tadpole and frog, caterpillar and moth. 
However heterogeneous the parts there will be a homogeneity co- 
relating these parts and co-ordinating their functions to the require- 
ment of the whole organism. The condition of growth seems to 
require the presence of these complementary features. And if this 
be so, then before a human aggregate can become a social organism 
capable of growth and development toward a higher perfectibility, 
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THE REGIONAL SOCIAL UNIT 


it must possess an inherent educability which will transform disorder 
into order, one-sidedness into balance, competition into co-operation, 
antipathies into sympathies. 

As a nation we have much to do in this way. We have to pull our- 
selves together in a quite literal sense before any organic expansion 
is physically possible. ‘To establish a common education as a unifying 
influence, to make rights and responsibilities co-responsive, to bring 
field and factory into balanced activity, and generally to found a 
common ethic as a rule of personal conduct, as a basis for our institu- 
tions, as a root and criterion for our public opinion, would seem to be 
the pressing needs of the hour, if integration and solidarity are to be 
attained. 


THROuGHOUT the animal and vegetable kingdom the size of an 
organism varies according to its kind. When we come to investigate 
this bulk-variation we are brought into the presence of conditions 
which set a limit to the size which a particular kind ef organism can 
attain. Among these conditions is the balance in power of response 
of the within to the without, also the limit of power for co-operation 
and co-ordination among and between the specialised organs of the 
body. These conditions, in part internal, and in part external, are 
chief among those that determine the survival value of bulk in the 
individual, or of number and range in a herd-group. 


MAN is also subjected to like conditions determining the bulk of his 
biologic structure ; human societies are likewise subjected to limitations 
of geographical range within which a group of individuals may become 
a completely integrated social um with its unique social system. 


IN a brief note we cannot enumerate the many conditions, internal and 
external to his being, which limit the range of size in the human body. 
Daily experience suffices to convince one that survival value lies in 
the average. Giants and dwarfs do not long survive in a world of 
men of mean stature and for reasons commonly known. 


Tuis being so, there is an a priori reason for believing that the size 
or regional extension of a community as a “ social organism ”’ is like- 
wise internally and externally conditioned. Its survival value in the 
presence of and in contact with other social organisms depends upon 
the degree of its capability for integration; for solidarity; for the 
harmonic relation between the within and the without as a social 
organism subject to space and time dimensions. 

At the present hour it is of social importance that the attention of the 
public mind should be drawn to the fact that there are conditions 
which do constrict the spread of a social unit within a geographically 
definable region, if this unit is to acquire those powers and properties 
which make for the civilisation and culture of the Social Body. 
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PouiTIcIaNs and financiers talk of an “ economic unit,” as a some- 
thing having a physical being and geographical dimensions. Some 
urge the establishment of a “ national-unit”’; others an “ empire- 
unit,” while some contend for a “ European-unit,” others for an 
“ Anglo-Saxon-unit.” There are not wanting some who stand for 
a “ world-economic-unit ”—as though the constitution of a unit were 
just a matter of map-making. Moreover, the economy of a social body 
cannot be severed from the other social institutions so essentially 
local, as government, law, education, money, agriculture; with all 
which institutions its economy is interlocked. We cannot found a 
state upon an abstraction. 


Every social aggregate is a “‘ community” in process of becoming. 
The sociologic structure of the social organism is very similar to the 
physiologic structure, or system, of the biologic organism—man. 
Throughout each organism there is an intricate interplay of activities : 
each is dependent upon the efficient functioning of each other activity. 
Each several function in its operation is conditioned by the other 
several mechanisms and organs; the location and size of each organ 
is also conditioned by internal necessities and external facilities. 
Notably is this so in our mechanical industries, where mineral, vegetable 
and animal products are the raw materials, and where mechanical 
power with human team work are the instruments of production. 
Here facilities of place figure as important items of economy notwith- 
standing our enormous and varied facilities for movement. In the 
provision of food by agriculture and fishing, the convenience and 
power of place is the ruling factor of efficiency. A people howsoever 
segregated must live upon the land and by the land. Thus do indus- 
tries become segregated in areas of proximity to natural sources of 
mechanical power, or in areas having climatic conditions specially 
favourable to manipulation of materials, or in areas where the finished 
products being fragile or small can with least loss and damage be 
moved to the consumer. In all mechanised industries where artificial 
power is used and mass production is the method, place rules very 
largely. In industries where the special aptitudes of the worker 
count as factors of industrial efficiency, the geographical region becomes 
an important contributor to the quality of the output, as the birth- 
place of special occupations and so of special aptitudes. 


In the industries where man-power is regimented and highly specialised, 
daily experience finds size and area are factors to be taken into account. 
In the matter of departmental control and in that of central adminis- 
tration, both the size of an industry and the area over which it extends 
are conditions affecting its efficiency. 


SPACE factors come into play not alone in the productive system of 
a social organism ; they play a very large part in its distributive system. 
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THE REGIONAL SOCIAL UNIT 


In all movements of things from the place of their production to the 
place of their consumption, waste is inevitable. The shorter the 
distance between maker and user the better for the common economy. 
As things are, with a large portion of our population tightly packed 
vertically and horizontally in city and town, the network of wealth 
distribution may easily become too intricate to control in the direction 
of either justice, efficacy or economy. Beside, the personal link 
between user and maker is broken if strained by distance. The 
consumer loses all power of control or direction over the producer 
Production becomes blind to its destiny. Too much blood is carried 
to some one organ, too little to another, causing dis-ease throughout 
the whole body. 

Tuis is particularly the case with the distribution of foodstuffs. Here, 
any movement will cause not wastage only but deterioration. Quick- 
ness and directness of distribution are essential to economy. The 
closer the food supply to its destination the better, and the more 
economically is the social body fed. For the efficacy of the nutritive 
system in any organic body an optimum is found for the size of the 
body to be nourished in its every cell and the fecundity of the con- 
tiguous region supplying the nourishment. A body may easily outgrow 
the power of its region to feed it, unless place and people are closely 
tied. Prior to the adoption of artificial power for movement, human 
fecundity was directly controlled by local fecundity, save at such 
times as war, conquest and plunder were resorted to for correction of 
any want or balance between human fecundity and place fecundity. 


In the simple machinery of life, alike for its nutritive system and for 
its material equipment, place may retard or hasten the development 
of a social body. But, beside the organs whose function it is to supply 
a Folk-group with its physical nutrition and equipment, there are 
organs having other special and more socially important functions. 
These are the instruments of defence, government, communication, 
education, recreation, research and emotional expression. Each of 
these organs has come into being in response to the demands of a 
developing process of which human societies are a result. These 
organs for their effective operation have their limits of location and 
size within the social body as within its prototype the biologic body. 
As in the latter, so in the former, there is also a movement of these 
more highly specialised organs owing to the rhythmic pulse of centrali- 
sation and decentralisation. When this movement is arrested or 
misdirected we find organs, such as education and government, 
becoming either atrophied by irresponsibility, or crystalised by bureau- 
cracy, because their administrative centre is too distant from the 
circumference of their activity, or because from their size they have 
become inflexible in their power of adjustment. There is a region 
beyond whose boundaries these organs cannot function efficiently. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


An organ or institution may become too unwieldly for the power of 
the Social Body to actuate through its personal instruments. Evidence 
of this is abundant in the history of communities, kingdoms and 
empires ; in the recurrent breaking up of politically-mapped group- 
systems, extending over diverse regions and containing unassimilative 
elements, into smaller systems grouped within a naturally unique 
region and composed of individuals mutually attractive. Outside the 
limits of assimilation or heterogeneous personalities, there seems to be 
requisite for the security of the folk-life which is a pre-condition of 
social development, a balance between the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces ever active within an organism, and the more active these forces 
become the higher is its stage of development. These forces are to-day 
visibly active in the outthrow of folk from city to suburb, and back 
from expansion over the countryside to a vertical concentration within 
the city. Integrating development must precede expansive growth 
if a community is to result. In the political sphere there is daily 
evidence of this among artificially planned states ; we see effort after 
effort toward a breaking up of the political state into local states, each 
one with its self-organised central government and its native industries. 


NEITHER diversity of creed, nor language, nor colour, seem to be the 
most powerful dislocating forces. Of greater disintegrating force is 
the congestion and indigestion of the physiological system upon whose 
free working social vitality depends. It is through this system that 
the life of a Social Body is most vulnerable. So soon as the har- 
monious working of a social system is weakened by the presence of 
incongruous elements within the integrating body, or where through 
sheer bulk the complete co-operation of the specialised organs cannot 
be maintained, the group disrupts or disintegrates. 


THE integration, the solidarity, the co-operation of personnel within 
our Social Body has broken down under the weight of a commercial- 
political system which has extended the economic system beyond the 
capacity of its nutritive and educative systems to maintain a socially 
effective balance and a socially directive power. The consequent 
weakness of homogeneity in a body whose units are becoming in- 
creasingly heterogeneous has permitted the concealed growth of a 
parasitism which is destructive of the inherent principle of the 
““community-process.” It is on this distended commercialism which 
has cut itself loose from relations with the social body that the 
parasite feeds. 


But it is when we come to examine the nutritive and circulatory 
systems of a community that we see how the artificial interference 
with the integrating order of Nature causes a breakdown, or a break-up 
of the Social Body, as an “ organic unit.” By the Order of Nature 
we mean in this context, the harmonic development and free interplay 
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between the organism and its natural setting en route to a higher 
integration. 

In the work of food production upon the efficacy of which the Social 
Body depends for its very life, man is partner with Nature, and she is 
dominant in this partnership. Owing to this partnership, a fecundity 
or increase comes into being in this industry and in no other. In 
every other industry when its fruit is gathered, there is less of substance 
in the world within reach of man than there was before. The industries 
for the production of those things and services which make for the 
conveniences and facilities of civilised life are industries of movement, 
reconstruction and re-composition. They create nothing. Increase 
there is none save in the premier industry of food-production and 
food-extraction from land, air and water, all which media are rigidly 
localised. 

In this partnership Nature brings into play every variety of Climate 
according to the geographical region. In each climate the reward of 
human effort varies, and varies with the fecundity of Nature. This 
influence of Climate not only affects the fruitfulness of man’s agricul- 
tural industry, its affects the whole economy of the folk-life. There 
is in each region an adjustment of the man to his habitat, and upon 
the completeness of this adjustment does his free and full development 
depend. Civilisation and Culture are thus natives to the soil and to a 
degree we are but beginning to recognise. Region by region the 
climate determines the kind of food which the place produces and the 
amount of this food which the individual needs. Climate also regulates 
man’s kind of clothing and method of shelter. His mentality and his 
ideals, his arts of expression and crafts of utility; his language and, 
as we are now told, the shape of his skull and build of his body, all 
these are of local origin and local development, varying with Climate. 
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Tuis persistent effort of the individual man to adjust his life to his 
immediate physical setting involves the social man in a concentration 
upon this process of adjustment. Each one of his social institutions 
must take on a local character in response to this adjustment. Hence 
there is an innate and a nurtural relationship between a community 
and its place upon the earth. Any forced extension of an integrating 
and self-adjusting unit beyond the area over which this integration 
and adjustment can freely and fully develop, must, in the nature of 
things, make for dislocation and disintegration. We may safely say 
there can be no unification of a people, no community, whose habitat 
extends over an area of two climates. If by political force such a 
union is attempted; by cosmic force will such a union be broken. 
A comparative analysis of the world map before the War, and the 
4 world map after the War, provides ample evidence of this. The 
____ world map is being continually re-drawn by nature’s hand. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Tus climatic and physiologic limitation of region for a social unit, 
or Community, does not control the expansion of ideas or emotions. 
These features have no geographical boundaries that we need take 
account of. That twice two are four is equally true in Britain as in 
Timbuctoo. The ideal of Humanity is a fact, wherever on the planet 
man is located. But that the same food-consumption will supply man 
with the same amount of surplus energy in England and in Ceylon is 
not true; or that the labour-cost of living can ever be the same 
under these two skies is not true. 


WHEN we enter the material sphere of folk-life we enter a physical 
environment whose physics preclude the unification of a social system 
ing over two regions so climatically different as Britain and 
Australia, Holland and Switzerland. Assuming this to be true, if 
ideas may range beyond climatic barriers may not markets also range 
beyond them without interference with the physiological integrity of 
a community? Most assuredly they cannot. The facts that militate 
against any unified social system based upon an inter-regional trade 
are demonstrable. 
Tue part which the market plays in the physical system of a society 
highly specialised and organically co-operative, is a part of most 
vital importance to every individual member of this society. The 
marketing of food, things and services constitutes the circulatory 
system of the Social Body and is comparable with that of the Biologic 
Body. ‘The circulating blood carries to every cell in the human body 
such portion of nourishing material as each cell needs for its repair 
and activity: it also carries away wastage. In a highly specialised 
and co-operative body, such as the British community, there is a 
circulatory system whose function it is to convey the fruits of this 
co-operative effort to every domestic unit—the social cell—whereby 
each organ can renew its expended energy and material, and so live 
to-morrow and function to-morrow. The social instrument actuating 
this common wealth circulation and apportionment is Money. Owing 
to the facts of high specialisation and exclusive co-operation which 
to-day characterise the constitution of this social unity, this circulating 
medium of money has a new function to perform in addition to its 
primitive function. In days prior to production by mechanical power, 
team work and high specialisation, each hamlet was a self-contained, 
self-regulated and self-sustained unit. Bits of metal that would keep 
without deterioration were used as make-weights in the bartered 
exchanges which brought to every husbandman’s family in the hamlet 
something of the common produce of the hamlet, in exchange for his 
particular labour product. The method was one of give and take in 
accord with a customary and neighbourly fairness. To-day the 
composition of communities is very different. ‘There is no local supply 
of the “ stuff” of life, no neighbourly exchanges of the fruits of 
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personal labour. Moreover, there is a diversity of things that go to 
the maintenance of the simplest domestic life in hamlet or town. 
This diversity of stuff is purveyed and conveyed from no man knows 
where. It arrives. That the man gets into his home the amount and 
the kind of stuff which he and his family need is the beginning and the 
end of his care. His mind has come by habit to be centred upon the 
vehicle which brings him his daily bread. He works no longer for 
his livelihood, but for his wage. 

Money, then, has to do something other than act as a medium of 
exchanges, something other than give “ value” to one parting with 
the fruit of his labour. In the apportionment of the common wealth 
as part of the process of its circulation throughout the Social Body, 
it has to act as a measure in order that in the distribution of this wealth 
every member of the community may have a portion that shall be the 
equivalent of that he has expended by life and work in the service of 
the community. ‘This dual function is to-day the social office of this 
instrument, money. For this internal circulation of the common 
wealth, money no longer needs to be appraised on its own account. 
It needs only to represent vital value and accurately measure this value, 
or valour. 

To make this quite clear to the lay mind is important. It becomes 
most clear when put in its bare statement of positive fact. Life and 
wealth are products of Energy. In order that energy-expenditure and 
energy-income may be kept in perpetual balance throughout the 
personnel of a social Body, this instrument, money, must have the 
power of measuring the varying amounts of this expended and renewed 
energy in the case of each organ. Human energy being measurable 
only in the substance of its raw material—food consumed—money 
must act as a scale upon which the food-consumption of individual 
organs can be measured. Being measured upon this public register, 
or scale of price, this raw material can be apportioned in its circulation. 
Without measurement it cannot be apportioned; everyone must 
scramble for the biggest bone. Since everything done or made by 
man is a by-product of this energy, it follows that the total output 
of the common effort—the common wealth—is accurately measurable 
in terms of energy expenditure. Only so can money, or price, balance 
one form of this wealth against another form of this wealth in those 
exchanges of contribution between community and individual. The 
rhythm of food-consumption and wealth-production pulsates evenly. 
So soon as we visualise the circulation of the common wealth in the 
social body as we see the circulation of blood in the biologic body, 
we comprehend it as a circulation of the raw material of energy ; the 
circulation of vital and physical power in the form of foodstuffs. 
SINCE measurement of human energy in terms of its raw material is 
the mathematical basis of common wealth apportionment, it becomes 
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clear that as the energy-value of foodstuffs varies locally, as it is not 
the same in any. two climatic regions, each place must have 
its measuring instrument accurately and umalterably adjusted 
to the particular “ food-ration,” or “‘ material cost of living,” for the 
place. An inter-regional money is as physically and mathematically 
impossible as an inter-regional climate, diet, or time. It is only 
possible to think of an inter-regional money when we do not see the 
direct relation between money and food consumption. Whenever 
there is a national, or staple foodstuff, whose annual consumption is 
known, there can be established a monetary scale for measurement of 
energy values in terms of the staple food consumed. Such a scale can 
be unalterably adjusted to the one region and the one social organism 
but not to two which differ.* 


Here, then, we find within a community another factor and one of 
vital importance, which unifies folk and place. Money rigidly fixes 
the boundary line of a Social Unit upon the line which climate has 
drawn upon the world-map. Money has thus a socialising influence 
in its daily accentuation of the fact that all persons from tinker to king 
are members of one Body—a community. It also has a stabilising 
influence in the fact that by its action it grips together folk and place 
as in a vice. 

Ir the whole tapestry of the community-life is to be of a piece; if 
the social services, the work of equipment and sustenance are to be 
its interwoven web and woof, there must then be a well-defined region 
to which this life can come into harmonic relation and develop in 
adjustment thereto. This territorial unit, as place of the folk-unit, 
is not to have its boundaries drawn by politicians or conquerors, 
much less by industrialists; if its boundaries are to be permanent 
they must be drawn by Nature. Throughout the historic period man 
has drawn his arbitrary map of nations, states, and empires; these 
Nature has re-drawn upon her own lasting lines. Nature is still busy 
with this re-mapping, disentangling the artificial lines laboriously laid 
down and jealously safe-guarded by the conflicting interests of com- 

mercialism and socialism. The present territorial units are being 
shaped and re-shaped so that their area and extension upon the globe will 
be such that the folk-life of each unit may be subjected to a common 
socialising process under which the territorial unit and the social unit 
will become co-extensive and co-terminous. Such a unit will develop 
its nature-suggested ideals, its regional government, education, hygiene, 
language, art, industry, agriculture and money. The unit will 
become a social organism whose active organs will be co-ordinated 


into a co-operative whole by a physiological system after the pattern of 
that which actuates the human body. 


*See MongY AND CREDIT OF THE FuTURE by the author. P.S.King&Son. 2s. 6d 
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THE REGIONAL SOCIAL UNIT 


THE natural segregations of husbandmen were in the past broken up 
and re-cast by huntsmen and herdsmen. In these latter days they 
have been broken up by a new force, that of the tradesman. The 
tradesman when regardless of other interests than the sale of his 
factory products draws upon the map of his mind an “ empire-unit ” 
which he struggles to realise. But under the influence of these com- 
mercial interests, each community is now being driven into a closer 
integration and induced to strike a deeper root in i's own soil, to the 
development of its local resources and native abilities. 


To-pay Britain is the victim of abnormal conditions. For the last 
six generations her effort has been directed to empire making, and 
world-trading, to the extraction of coal from her mines for sale over- 
seas, instead of to the extraction of food from her soil for home con- 
sumption. If it be true that climatic variations are compelling social 
integration to be thus co-terminous with climate, then we may find the 
chief cause of the present abnormal conditions in Britain and elsewhere 
to be the recent attempts of trading interests to counter for selfish 
ends the restraints of Nature which operate in a socially advantageous 
direction. Moreover, for the solution of social problems we do well 
to apply the test of those laws which rule our own bodies. For 
Nature is consistent. 

A. H. Mackmurpo. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF VICTOR BRANFORD. III. 


“HE GAVE... .HIS WHOLE SELF.” 


By the death of Victor Branford the cause of Sociology in England 
has lost its most devoted servant. He gave to that cause not only 
his time and his money, but his whole self. Although he was a man 
of business, sociology was not, as it might have been to others, a 
private interest that came second to the main business of life; it 
was an ideal that inspired all his life and thought. He was indeed 
the last representative of the line of the great 19th century idealists, 
men like J. H. Bridges and Prince Kropotkin, who lived for the things 
of the spirit and in whom Branford’s life-long ideal of the union of 
Science and Sanctity found its realisation. Like Bridges, Branford 
was remarkable for the breadth of his interests and the warmth of his 
sympathies. Indeed, if the range of his interests and activities had 
been narrower, it is probable that he would have achieved more in 
the way of practical results and would have been better known in his 
lifetime. But this would have involved the loss of that sensitiveness 
to every vital spiritual current in the life of society that was his greatest 
strength. For he was a seer rather than a scientist; that is to say 
he had a remarkable gift of intuitive perception which was much 
greater than his powers of systematic exposition. Consequently it 
was in conversation and immediate personal intercourse rather than 
through his writings that he could communicate his thought most 
fully. When one heard him talk one was reminded of Plato’s famous 
phrase about “ the light suddenly kindled as from a leaping spark,” 
which would teach the hearer more in a moment than much study 
of books. 


In his own books one felt that the expression of his thought suffered 
from his very wealth of ideas and from the intensity of conviction 
that choked his utterance. He had so much to say that he never 
altogether succeeded in saying it. This partly explains the lack of 
public response and appreciation for his thought which he felt so 
keenly, but it also has a deeper ground in that his life and work were 
given not to the present but the future. He was of the race of the 
prophets and he looked for his reward not in the judgment of his 
contemporaries but in the justification of his vision. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 





“A KEEN THOUGH PRACTICAL ENTHUSIAST.” 


More than thirty years ago I made my first connection with Victor 
Branford, and always I knew him as a keen though practical enthusiast, 
pressing forward unwaveringly towards that high goal he saw before 
him. Often he must have suffered disappointment. The world 
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would not go as he would have wished. Latterly his health was bad. 
Then came the loss of her who had backed him in all his plans. Yet 
he allowed himself not to lose heart, but steadily persisted in his pro- 
jects, devoting to them his time, his energy and, one almost says, 
his life. 

AND Sociology owes much to him. For when he with others—though 
none more than he—first worked to found the Sociological Society, 
comparatively little attention was paid to the science in this country. 
In a nation like ourselves who have to deal with peoples of so many 
different types and of such different grades of civilisation the study 
of Sociology should be peculiarly necessary. Yet few used to study 
it. And to Victor Branford is due in especial degree the thanks of 
the country for having so indefatigably promoted the study of society. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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SOCIOLOGY CONSIDERED AS MORAL PHILOSOPHY: by 
Gladys Bryson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


In various accounts of the origins and history of sociology the most 
significant fact is almost always omitted, namely, the relation of 
sociology to moral philosophy. This is to be expected when for the 
other and earlier social sciences the connection is not made clear. 
Yet there were always in complete systems of moral philosophy distinct 
sections on politics, jurisprudence, economics, and the puzzle remains 
as to why moral philosophy has not been given more recognition by 
the historians of these social sciences. Now it goes without saying 
that we shall find no sections in moral philosophy entitled sociology. 
What may be pointed out with some usefulness, however, is that in 
the nineteenth century the new study, sociology, took over from the 
old moral philosophy almost the whole range of the interests and 
methods of the older discipline. 


It may be a surprise to some to discover that even to this day general 
treatises on sociology can be analysed along the lines of the eighteenth 
century formulation of moral philosophy. We find repeated in sociology 
the interest in human nature, chiefly talked of now in terms of “ social 
forces,” “‘ drives,” ‘‘ compulsives,” instead of the 18th century 
“ propensities.” The underlying belief remains, however, that 
human relations and social arrangements can be “ explained”’ as 
being rooted in this psychological equipment of the individual. We 
find repeated the interest in human achievement, the story of which 
is still highly generalised and interpreted as progressive ; the interest 
in the mechanism of social change; the general interest in social 
institutions. We note, in passing, that the emphasis shifts, among 
the institutions, from that of government to that of the family. We 
shall find discussions of population problems, of racial and geographic 
determinism, of pathology, and of reconstructive programmes. What 
is omitted is the treatment of government and government economy, 
of jurisprudence, of international relations—sections which have also 
become separate fields now. And though religion and ethics often 
have treatises and departments to themselves, equally often sociology 
shows those areas of discussion bulking large in its offerings. So 
much of the original range of interests has this successor of moral 
philosophy taken over. 


Tue late Professor Albion Woodbury Small said of sociology that it 
was “a moral philosophy conscious of its task”; but his remark has 
escaped the attention it deserves, and sociology has escaped thereby 
a particular line of criticism it merits. For what is unfortunate in 
regard to the relationship is just the unconsciousness with which 
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ists have continued to work with an old set of ideas and old 
methodological tools. From Comte, who was well versed in the 
moral philosophy of the eighteenth century, through Barth, Simmel, 
Hobhouse and the Americans, the major concepts and methods of the 
older study have continued to be disseminated. In this paper we shall 
deal with a group of American writers usually thought of as pioneer 
sociologists of the United States, and the effort will be to note how 
nearly their range of interests and points of view coincide with those 
of the eighteenth century moralists. 


Lester Warp is generally conceded to be the first sociological author 
in the country. His Dynamic SocroLocy, published in 1883, created 
quite a discussion both in the United States and abroad and stimulated 
further thinking and writing. This work had been in preparation 
fifteen years. The first title intended by Ward was THE PLAN OF 
THE Great Panacea,® but though he changed the title he did not alter 
the purpose. That purpose continued to be to incite readers to 
“the conscious improvement of society by society,” to use for ‘a 
moment the sub-title of a later book on APPLIED SocioLoGy (1906). 
Thus, in the purpose of his writing, and the purpose of the science, 
as he saw it, he was fundamentally a moralist. 


One or two of his positions we can briefly notice, first as to the scope 
and aim of sociology. Sociology is the science which treats of social 
forces. It recognises the psychical basis of human activities and 
founds itself upon all the faculties of the mind, both feeling and 
intellect. It takes for its subject matter human achievement, and by 
generalising and co-ordinating the data furnished by the special 
social sciences it may convert the milky way of history into a definite 
social universe.* 

THE nature of man for Ward is, as it were, a vast retort containing the 
active principles or desires which he called the social forces. Or, 
using terminology from physics, and treating human action as social 
motion, the forces producing this motion are the desires, and the 
science dealing with these phenomena may be called social physics. 
These desires are true natural forces, literally, not figuratively, and 
obey the Newtonian laws of motion. They embrace every inclination 
to act in obedience to intensive feelings ; they are the springs of action. 
While they constitute the natural dynamic element of society, which 
is the source of natural development, they may be and need to be 
‘Of this work, Small said, “ I have often said and I freely repeat, that I would rather 


have written Lester Ward’s Dynamic SocioLocy than any other book that has 
ever been produced in America.” Small, Mganinc oF SociaL Science. 
(Chicago, 1910), p. 83. 

*Ward, Giimpses or THE Cosmos, vol. III. (New York, 1913), p. 172. 

"Ward, Dynamic Sociotocy (New York, 1883), vol. I., p. 450, vol. IL, p. 251; 
Outiines or Sociotocy (New York, 1898), p. 201 ; Pure Sociotocy (New 
York, 1903), pp. 5, 62. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


controlled by intellect in order to produce those ends which are 
socially more desirable.‘ 

PassING now to the operation of these social forces,’ we come to the 
two divisions of sociology, pure and applied. The former treats of 
the origin and spontaneous development of society out of the natural 
equipment of man and his reactions to his world. It has no concern 
with what society ought to be nor with any social ideals. In the 
course of such discussion Ward indulges in many examples of 
theoretical history. For instance, the history of the family and the 
institution of marriage, and the classification of the “ phylogenetic 
forces of love ” afford opportunity for this timeless, spaceless philosoph- 
ising about the achievements of man by means of his social forces, as 
does also the origin of government.* His standpoint throughout is, 
as he calls it, monistic or genetic. He views nature and all the 
phenomena as part of one whole, bound together by an absolutely 
unbroken chain.? Consequently, as in his paleo-botanical studies, 
there is much use of series of forms, arrived at by use of the com- 
parative method and disregard of the discontinuity of history.* To 
him nature appears to be not only a striving but a becoming.° 


THE most essential portion of sociology for him, however, does not 
deal with the spontaneous, natural working of human desires. It 
deals rather with the conscious di ection of activity by the intellect 
and is therefore, the art, applied sociology. In the preface of his 
book, by title AppLiep SocioLocy, A ‘TREATISE ON THE CONSCIOUS 
IMPROVEMENT OF Society By Society, he has to say of his effort : 


“It is a reaction against the philosophy of despair that has come to 
dominate even the most enlightened scientific thought. It aims to 
point out a remedy for the general paralysis that is creeping over the 
world and which a too-narrow conception of the law of cosmic evolu- 
tion serves rather to increase than diminish. It proclaims the efficacy 
of effort, provided it is guided by intelligence. It would remove the 
embargo laid upon human activity by a false interpretation of scientific 





*Psycuic Facrors or CIvILisaTIon, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1906), pp. 130, 94, 52-53, 5; 
Dynamic Socio.ocy, vol. I., pp. 450, 468, vol. II., p. 95. 

*For Ward’s several classifications of social forces, compare Dynamic Socioocy L., 
pp. 472 ff.; Pure SocioLocy, pp. 256-265; and those given in the OuTLINES 
oF SOcIoLocy. 

*Pure SocioLocy, pp. 351-360, 377-416 ; Dynamic SocioLocy, vol. II., pp. 217-224. 

"Dynamic Socro.ocy, I., 65. 

*For a loose use of this method note this statement : “ It is a valuable discovery of 
recent times that if we would know the history of man’s from the 
lowest savage state, we have to the series of gradations which the various 
existing races actually present.” (Ibid, 1., 455, Cf., also Il., 217.) The multi- 
plicity of new names which he coined for iis ideas, is ing. Note the 
ro agen | : Autarchic, anarchic, ang oe — : ris id, 1., 464), 

} of gation : cosmogeny, biogeny, psychogeny, anthropogeny, 
sociogeny. (Ibid, I., titles of chapters 3, 4, 5, 6 pl ms . 4 
*PurE Socio.ocy, p. 136. 
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determinism, and, without having recourse to equally false conception 
of a power to will, it insists upon the power to act.” '° 


AGAIN, he admits that he would never have taken any interest io 
sociology if he had not conceived that its mission was to cure society 
of its Weltschmerz. But pure sociology provides mankind with the 
means of self-orientation, showing man, as it does, what he is and how 
he came to be so. On the knowledge of this achievement applied 
sociology must build, pointing out improvement which could be made, 
for sociology is the science of welfare. Achievement to date has not 
been socialised, and that fact offers the chief problem for applied 
sociology to attack. The first practical step must be the equalisation 
of intelligence by means of great systems of education. The implica- 
tion is not that the natural spontaneous processes to date have been 
entirely unintelligent. Mind has always worked with and on feeling, 
but a race-wide conviction of the importance of intelligent guidance 
would accelerate social evolution.‘ Thus sociology would attain its 
object, collective “‘ telesis,” and society would become a “ sociocracy,” ** 
meticulously legislating for its own advancement and happiness. 
And, thus, the science of sociology becomes the science of “ meliorism,”’ 
that is, the science of humanitarianism, but minus all sentiment, 
planned in cold calculation, using indirect means, and aiming primarily 
not merely to alleviate present suffering but to create conditions under 
which no suffering can exist.'* 


Warp insisted that the problems with which meliorism would deal 
have nothing to do with ethics.'* More than once he went out of 
his way to reassure readers that his system was quite other than a 
system of moral philosophy. Granted that the moralists were lacking 
in any concept of the group such as is held by most contemporary 
sociologists, Ward under-estimates their social ethics, and he badly 
misinterprets them when he says that they did not recognise any 
natural forces at work in the domain of human action, but assumed the 
non-conformity of human action with law. 


However that may be, his system is a system of moral philosophy 
rather than a science of sociology. In his fundamental conceptions 


**ApPLigD SocIOLocy, preface, p. 3. 

“Ibid, pp. 318, 21, 314; OUTLINES, p. 207. 

"*QUTLINES, pp. 271, 293; Psycnic Facvors, as cited, p. 312. 
"Dynamic Socio.ocy, vol. I1., pp. 156, 467-468. 

Psycuic Factors, as cited, p. 290. 


For he ang own failure to use such a sociological concept as Bay Ty 
Walter B. Bodenhafer, THe Comparative Ro_e oF THE GROUP 
Warp’s Dynamic SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SocrioLoGcy 
(Chicago, 1920). Ward’s use of the term “ moral science ” may indicate that 
his criticism was directed at those later moralists, particularly in America, who 
were dropping the concept of natural law and who were writing prohibitions 
chiefly. YNAMIC SocIoLocy, vol. II., pp. 159-60, 247, 335- 
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of the province and purpose of the subject ; in his basic contentions 
the social forces as the springs of action and the natural 
laws of the social world; in his consequent deductions regarding 
the history of society, the progress of its institutions, and the method- 
ological devices with which he set these forth; and, always, in the 
concern which he had for man’s active aid in re-shaping the world— 
in all of these interests Lester Ward was a moral philosopher. A 
living American sociologist writes that the main development of 
sociology in the United States since 1900 has been based on Ward’s 
work.1¢ Perhaps that is one reason why, as a whole, it is still so 
strongly of the same pattern of thought as eighteenth century moral 
philosophy. 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross has been Ward’s foremost disciple. 
Tarde, Simmel, Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Baldwin, Durkheim, 
Le Bon, also are mirrored in his writings, but the dedication of his first 
sociological publication, “To my Master, Lester F. Ward,” is a 
significant avowal of allegiance.*” 


ScarceLy less than Ward, Professor Ross regards a sound doctrine 
of the social forces “‘ as the necessary cornerstone of sociology.” #* He 
credits Ward with laying the proper emphasis on human desires as 
the social forces. He makes a distinction, however, with regard to 
these social forces which Ward did not make : he differentiates between 
desires and interest. Desires are the primary forces which well up 
in the consciousness of all men, primitive and civilised. Interests, 
on the other hand, are more derived and more complex, are woven 
of multi-coloured strands of desire. It is these interests that shape 
society and make history, he says.'* ‘To the extent that he recognises 
the complexity of our psychology, we must commend him, and admit 
his departure from strict conformity with the positions of the moralists 
on the nature of man. It must be confessed, however, that his treat- 
ment of the roles of sympathy, of sociability, of the sense of justice 
and resentment as making up the moral capital of the person are 
strangely familiar after reading of the moralists. And when he writes, 
further, that these traits are competent under favourable circumstances 
to work out by themselves a true natural order,?° we feel fairly at home. 


THE perspective of time is scarcely present in Professor Ross’ discus- 
sions. They picture a sort of timeless balancing of psychic factors 


1*Charles A. Ellwood, THe Sociotocicat Review, XIX. ‘Gener, 1927), pp. 25-26. 
We must recognise, however, that at first glance much of the appears 
Comtean. But Comte was the chief medium of moral philosophy for the 
nineteenth century social sciences. 

17SociaL ConTROL (New York, 1901). 

'*FouNDATIONS OF SocioLocy (New York, 1905), p. 181. 

19FOUNDATIONS, PP. as 181, 166 ff.; Proncipes or SocioLocy (New York, 1920), 
chapters 4 and 

*°SociAL CONTROL, ae 2-6. 
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which enter into the various forms of association. In this he is 
different from both Ward and the moralists who tried to make psychic 
factors account for history. Perhaps the theme with which he deals 
most persistently is that of social control. We cannot avoid noticing 
the prevalence of words like menace, prophylactic, social sin, in his 
works ; there is too much reliance on the purity and desirableness 
of middlewest Americans of Nordic stock and too much slur cast at 
those whom he calls the “ stucco-mannikins from south-eastern 
Europe.” *! The whole undercurrent of his writing seems to speak 
to us of tools at hand for the alert who would dominate others or a 
social situation. Put less badly, the object of sociology, for him, is 
to help the enlightened to better human relations. 


WHEN we come to treat of another pioneer of sociology in the United 
States, Professor Franklin Henry Giddings, of Columbia, we have 
his own admission of his indebtedness to Adam Smith for the 
inspiration of the idea of “‘ the consciousness of kind,” on which he 
builds his system. He says, ‘‘ Were I now re-writing the sketch of 
the development of social theory, I think I should indeed claim for 
Adam Smith the first place among Sociologists. The recently-recovered 
notes of Smith’s Lecrures ON JusTICcE, PoLice, REVENUE AND ARMs, 
show that Smith had sketched a complete system of social science. 
The system is structurally weak, however, because this great but 
always cautious philosopher was evidently never quite sure in his 
own mind whether the prime cause of social relations should be sought 
in the generic sympathy which is discoursed of in THE THEORY OF 
Morat SENTIMENTS, or in the advantages of mutual aid which are 
described in THE WEALTH oF Nations. Turning, then, to a dis- 
cussion of his own system built on Adam Smith, the moral philosopher, 
Giddings continues: “ The most important claim, then, that I make 
for the sociological theory here presented is that I have throughout 
insisted that fellow-feeling is a cause in social phenomena and mutual 
aid an effect. Rightly or wrongly, I believe that the true point of 
departure for sociology is found in THE THEORY OF MorRAL SENTIMENTS 
rather than THE WEALTH OF Nations. The stone that the builders 
of political economy rejected, will, I believe, become the head of the 
corner for Sociology.” ** 

*!This phrase occurs in an essay entitled, “ ‘The Value Rank of the American People,” 

appended to FounpaTions or SocioLocy (New York, 1905). 


**PrincipLes OF SocioLocy, 3rd ed. (New York, 1896), — Cf. his Stupirs 
IN THE THEORY OF HumaN Society (New York, 1922), p. 283. 
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Tuis consciousness of kind not only separates the animate from the 
inanimate and marks off species and races, but he sees it as the basis 
of ethnical and political groupings, of class distinctions, of many kinds 
of policy-making. It distinguishes social conduct, as such, from 
conduct which is purely economic, or political, or religious.** But 
society is not to be interpreted in subjective terms only. There are 
causes at work other than psychical which must be described. 
“* Sociology is an attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure, 
and activities of society by the operation of physical, vital and 
psychical causes, working together in a process of evolution.” The 
two sorts of interpretations, the subjective in terms of some fact of 
consciousness, and the objective in terms of a physical process, must 
be consistent and must be correlated. This constitutes the task of 
sociology. ** 

IT is not surprising, therefore, to find a large part of Professor Gidding’s 
work taken up with an “ historical” treatment of the origins and 
evolution of society which correlates psychical and physical factors. 
The treatment falls in with the typical “theoretical,” “natural,” 
history of eighteenth-century pattern, and uses the device of series 
and the comparative method to arrive at the judgment of progressive 
evolution. In this discussion are treated those serial forms of associa- 
tion which lead us from animal life to high civilisation : the zoogenic, 
anthropogenic, ethnogenic, and demogenic. The function of social 
organisation which the sociologist must always keep in view, he says, 
is “ the evolution of personality through ever higher stages until it 
attains to the ideal that we name humanity.” *® 

In Albion Woodbury Small, we have another American sociological 
pioneer who was, as much as Ward, and more than Giddings and Ross, 
a moral philosopher. Nor was he concerned as Ward was to try to 
make it clear that he was something other. Instead, he urged that a 
return to the positions of Adam Smith’s moral philosophy would 
establish sociology as the science it ought to be. His first-class in 
sociology replaced a class in moral philosophy in which the text used 
was that of Noah Porter, President of Yale. 

First, in his thought of the definition and scope of sociology, it is 
quite evident that his early conceptions were entirely of the nature 
of social and moral philosophy. Sociology he defines as the philosophy 
of human welfare, as the science of social ideals—the qualitative or 
approximate account of the society which ought to be.** At the 
time of this early writing he conceived the scope of sociology to be the 
am, as cited, pp. 17-19; THeory or SociaLisaTion (New York, 1897), 





Pp 

**PRINCIPLES, as cited, pp. 8, 16, 419. 

**Ibid, books 3 and 4; E ements oF Socio.ocy, 231-289; STUDIES IN THE 
THrory oF Human Socigty, ch. $, and saany of tes seadinen dimen ia Deocuar- 
TIVE AND HIsTORICAL SoctoLocy. 


**INTRODUCTION TO THE STupy or Society (New York, 1894), pp. 32, 70. 
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correlation of all the existing knowledge about society,*” believing that 
all the phenomena of society find their explanations in psychical force. 
The topical arrangement of his material mirrors completely the forms 
of social philosophy as seen in Comte and Spencer, who mediated so 
much of eighteenth-century procedure. There is discussion of the 
natural history of a society, of social anatomy, of social physiology and 
pathology, finally of social psychology. 
By the time of the writing of the GENERAL SocIoLoGy in 1905, Small 
had narrowed his definition of sociology to “ the science of the social 
process.” But, still, he regards sociology as “ abortive” if it is not 
a higher correlation and generalisation of all the kinds of knowledge 
about men which are derived from intensive observation of abstracted 
phases of life. ‘‘ The special social sciences are mere dissections of 
dead tissue, if they do not relate themselves at last to a common 
sociology.” ** 
By 1919 sociology had become for him a technique “‘ which approaches 
knowledge of human experience as a whole through investigation of 
group aspects of the phenomena.” ** The elements to be taken into 
account are for Small as for Ratzenhofer, whom he admittedly follows 
here, the great mass of human interests. “‘ In the beginning were 
interests,” he says,—‘‘something in men that makes them have 
wants, and something outside of men that promises to gratify.” 
the interests are those that may be called (1) the health interest, 
concerned with food and sex gratification, (2) interest in controlling 
nature, (3) in asserting individuality, (4) in mastering all that can be 
known, (5) in contemplating the beautiful, and (6) in realising what 
seems right.*° The social process is a reaction among persons each 
attempting to satisfy his own interests, and in the course of the reaction 
there is a continual formation of groups around these interests, and 
continual exertion of reciprocal influence by means of group-action. 
These interests are truly social in proportion as they contemplate 
themselves as at their highest power when in co-operation with the 
social process instead of in conflict.** 
Now, granted that the terms “ reaction,” “ social process,” “ group 
action,” are phrases unknown to the old moral philosophy, this treat- 
ment of the interests lying back of all social phenomena is still very 
similar to the moralists’ conception of the original nature of man and 
the natural laws by whose operation society comes to be. True, it is 
not in terms of one category such as benevolence or Giddings’ con- 
sciousness of kind, but it nevertheless is an effort to account too 
*"Ibid., as cited, p. 67. 
“Gaeunee, Someoor (Chienge, 2995), 9- 99°06:3. pase,» 

**“ Sociology,” ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA (1919). 


*°GENERAL SOCIOLOGY, ": PP. 196-8. It is noticeable that the interests are more derived 
and complex on the whole than Ward's desires. 


“Ibid., pp. 201-209, 239-24". 
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entirely for the activities of cultural life in terms of individual 
equipment. 

SMALL interests himself scarcely at all in the historical treatment of 
social phenomena. His interest in history lies rather in the history 
of theory, not in the pseudo-history of institutions and society. Only 
one example of this device of the moralists is outstanding in his work, 
and that is the amusing account of the natural history of a society, 
given in his InTRopucTION To THE STupy oF Sociery.** We are 
shown the generalised development of a city from the setting-out of 
a New England family in a covered wagon, to the settlement by a 
creek, which by its advantageous location attracts other movers, till 
presently a village grows up, and presently quite by natural and 
unavoidable process, a city. It is indeed very like the old account 
given in Plato’s Repusiic of the growth of the commonwealth. 
SMALL’s primary affiliation with the moralists, however, is seen in 
his absorbing passion for the ethical reconstruction of society by means 
of an adequate social theory. He is careful to say that sociology is 
not a set of schemes for reforming the world, and he is scornful of the 
horde of uplifters who seek to ride their hobbies of particularistic 
reforms. Nevertheless, he believes that to achieve a basis for a 
philosophy of conduct should be the aim of the true sociologist. Let 
us notice a few of his early statements, as set forth in THE SIGNIFICANCE 
oF SocIOLoGy For Eruics.** 

THE paper sets out to support these propositions: (1) That every 
ethical system with a concrete content virtually presupposes a 
sociology ; (2) That there can be no generally recognised ethical stand- 
ards until we have a generally accepted sociology. In the course of 
the argument these statements are made : 

REGARDING the sociologists’ claim: “ We need a genetic, static and 
teleoogic account of associated life; a statement which will explain 
what it is, how it is, and why it is; a statement which can be relied 
upon as the basis of a philosophy of conduct.” 

REGARDING the original impulse of modern sociology: ‘“ Not how 
the world came to be what it is, but how to make it what it should be, 
was the problem it confronted. ... The facts about social evolution 
are not worth investigating, however, except as guides to action.” 
REGARDING the ethical poverty of society: “The absence of a central 
tribunal of moral judgment is the most radical fact in our present 
social situation. It will appear presently that this state of things 
reflects the fragmentary and incoherent sociology in our minds.” 

It was to make sociology less fragmentary and more coherent that he 
laboured, always with the end in view that life should be lived more 





ipesirataReek I. 
"The positions o this Peper (3903) were afterward incorporated in 
SocioLocy, care VEE Thee Dacia! Procens ence eee ied 
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worthily because of our more adequate knowledge. Two of the 
sources of his inspiration were: (1) the German social scientists of 
the latter nineteenth century, with the various aids in methodology 
and technique which they offered, but particularly the revived ethical 
collectivism as reflected in the Verein fur Sozialpolitik;** (2) Adam 
Smith, the Scottish moral philosopher, with his synthetic system 
pervaded by the notion of moral law. A brief résumé of his discussion 
of ADAM SMITH AND Mopern Socio.ocy is to the point. 


He came to the writing of this book irked by the separatist position 
assumed by political economy, primarily, and by its assumed inde- 
pendence from ethical considerations. His contention is that modern 
economists have departed from the teachings of the founder of their 
science on both of these points. For in the system of moral philosophy 
taught by Adam Smith, economics or the technique of wealth-getting, 
is that and nothing more, a technique subordinate in the g-neral 
scheme of man’s total activities, which in the large are governed by 
ethical considerations. To overcome the sterility which is the fate 
of celibate social sciences, and to restore the proper moral perspective 
to the various types of human associations and technology is the 
function of sociology, as he conceives it. But that means, simply, a 
return to the moral philosophy of Smith and his contemporaries, a 
sociology which would be, like Smith, a tribunal of last resort for 
ethical verdict. And thus, he conceives of sociology as “a moral 
philosophy conscious of its task,” and of sociologists rather than 





INTERESTINGLY enough, the man usually credited with offering the 
first course Seren eet William Graham Sumner, 


™“Oncins or Sociotocy (Chicago, 1924), ch. 15. Note his remark that “ the 
German economists during the greater part T dos nincthente cxmaey tdicied 
traditions which in spirit, if not in form and detail, were much nearer to Adam 
Smith than to the later classical English economists.”” ADAM SMITH AND MopgRN 
SocioLocy (Chicago, 1907), p. 10. 

**ApaM SMITH AND Mopern Socio.ocy, preface, p. 6, pp. 1, 3, 32, 77, 235, Chapters 
4, 6. ny ata te ween lire terms moral philosophy and 
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was most alert to the pitfalls awaiting those who confused science and 
reform. The Yale catalogue for 1887-88 listed among the works to 
be drawn on in Sumner’s course, Rauber, De Mortillet, Letourneau, 
Topinard, Lubbock, Tylor, Spencer, Nadaillac, and the publications of 
the American Bureau of Ethnology.*”? The catalogue for 1888-89 and 
again the catalogue for 1895-96 carried a statement from Sumner to 
the effect that the course would be occupied entirely with positive 
information and scientific method, and would not take up any of the 
subjects of criticism and speculation popularly connected with “ social 
science.” ‘To that extent Sumner was free of the moralist attitude. 
But when we examine his belief in the operation of natural law, which 
led to his espousal of a laissez-faire economic and social policy, and when 
we note his fondness for Spencer, we find him retreading some of the 
theoretical platforms of the eighteenth century writers and those who 
mediated them to the nineteenth century. 


Tuts brief discussion of the pioneers in American sociology does not 
intend to overlook the fact that sociologists are now becoming really 
self-conscious about their task and their methods, and that in many 
instances they have begun to break with the earlier patterns and 
procedures. But we still have to deal with heritages from an earlier 
day, of which we are often unconscious. The result is “‘ mixed modes 
of thought,” explicable only in the light of the history of the several 
social sciences and their major concepts which have been derived 
from the older moral philosophy. We need to scan all accepted aims 
and methods, lest we continue to rely on procedures already outworn. 
For sociology, as for the other social sciences, we definitely need to 
re-define our notions of science and its requirements. We need to 





At Yale in 1888, Professor Ladd, of department, offered a course 
called Philosophical | It was forecest in these words : “ Man, 
as body and mind, in his the world, to his fellows and to God, and 





RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES': 
by Richard Kaysenbrecht, D.Ph., D.Sc. 


I. Present Position. SocroLocy in the U.S.A. is founded princi- 
pally on three writers : Comte, Spencer and Le Play. When Spencer’s 
influence had somewhat diminished, that of Comte became more 
significant. It was upon Comte that, since 1goo0, L. F. Ward built up 
his sociology (based chiefly on psychology) and his social psychology : 
continued the work of both, and finally A. W. Small, E. A. 
Ross and F. H. Giddings based their work upon that of Cooley. 


IN spite of the appearance of a certain consolidation, the general 
problems of pure sociology are little better elucidated in the U.S.A. 
than they are in Continental and English sociology. In America, as 
well, it has to be repeatedly emphasised, as against the hide-bound 
academic faculties, that sociology is not a scientific discipline, but a 
com: ive, independent science. E. B. Reuter of lowa University 
was of this mind when he published THe ProsLem or SocioLocy. 


As in Germany there emerge problems not fully thought out, such 
as “ empirical” or “ scientific” sociology, with resulting “ schools,” 
so in America the question of “ Abstract or Realistic Sociology ?” 
recently opened again by D. Snedden, still crops up. 

IN the special sociologies, on the other hand, there have seldom been 
any disputes as to methodology and no schools worth mentioning 
have arisen. Life knows no schools of facts, as the Americans say ; 
and where the problem is set by the pageant of life, by reality, by 
science, there investigation and study have sure ground beneath them, 
actual tasks in front of them, and soon also, considerable results 
behind them. Thus of natural necessity two large groups have been 
formed in the special sociologies : urban sociology and rural sociology. 
Rural sociology, however, does not originate side by side with 
urban sociology, but branches off from the general sociologies 
subsequently. Nevertheless, the amalgamation of rural problems 
with questions of population and migration has given such a strong 
impetus to rural sociology, that of all sections of American sociology 
it seems actually the most consolidated, even if it is founded less on 
the systematic investigation of facts than is the case with urban sociology. 
Tuis arises from the fact, as A. Walther shows in his report on 
“Sociology and Social Science in America,” that rural sociology 
is still very young (p. 66); on the other hand, a too far-reaching re- 
finement of method and philosophical generalisation of the results would 
somewhat encumber its application by the knowledgeable, unassuming 
persons interested, such as farmers, country teachers and clerics. 


1A free translation by Miss D. of article that has previously appeared, 
Sa ar ae Getcasaabe cle eremaetoannnces Gas Semicceen 
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| II. Devetopment. Tue formation of a rural sociology in the U.S.A. 
: was started by the Country Life Commission instituted by President 

Roosevelt in 1908. 

Tue convulsive growth of American industrial and commercial centres 
hl had produced considerable social tension between town and country 
ea in the beginning of the 2oth century. The working and living condi- 
Hf tions of the farmer had become alarmingly difficult. The purpose of 
this Commission was to investigate those conditions of living and the 
general circumstances of the country people. It appeared from the 
report of the Commission (published in 1911) that a crisis had arisen 
throughout agriculture on account of the exhaustion of cultivable 
land. In face of the “ hunger exports” of the “ freed” Russian 
peasants, competition was aggravated on the Continent of Europe. 
The marketing problem became visibly more acute. The democ- 
ratised motor-car brought home the ever-increasing economic and 
social differences between town and country. It was just the most 
capable farmers who left the land. For the perplexed farmers there 
appeared the “ crisis of leadership.” 

AGRICULTURAL colleges and experimental stations had devoted them- 
selves up to then only to questions of field technics and administrative 
economy. It gradually began to be recognised, however, that work 
upon the problems of soil and capital was on a sufficiently scientific 
basis, and that at last more observation must be given to human beings. 
Thus was reached the standpoint of social psychology, from which 
the many sociological problems of country folk have developed. The 
problems of the farmer provided sociology with a fruitful field of work. 
For a few years before the war, courses on rural sociology were 
arranged at the agricultural experimental stations and at some colleges. 
DurIinc the world war the position of the farmer improved, owing to 
the operation of the inter-allied guaranteed prices for rural products, 
and scientific problems became less prominent. 

MEANWHILE the American Sociological Society had been for the 
first time seriously occupied with the question of rural life at the 
eleventh American sociologists’ meeting at Columbus, Ohio, in 1916. 
The sections for community problems and for rural sociology were 
then inaugurated and held special opening meetings in the next year. 
a As early as May, 1919, in anticipation of the crisis that must occur 
er with the stoppage of price guarantees, President Wilson established 
a Division of Farm Population and Rural Life in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Even at that time only five agricultural colleges gave 
a courses in rural sociology, and in only two did these offer the 
« possibility of ending with an academic degree. 

4 FOLLOWING this official lead, from 1920 onwards rural sociology was 
advanced in earnest as the rural crisis developed more acutely on an 
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international scale. In order to get the problems of the farm realised 
and dealt with outside specialist circles, the National Country Life 
Association was founded in 1920; this served more as a “ Green 
Front’ or a loud speaker for giving publicity to everything of rural 
interest. Between 1920 and 1924 its membership rose from 885 to 
3,765. Since 1923 it has published a journal, Runa America. These 

were supported further by the Bureau of Education 
in the Department of the Interior, which has distributed special 
pamphlets for country schools since 1922. 


IN view of the intensified rural problem, the 17th Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society (27th to 29th Dec., 1922), devoted 
a large share of its attention to the problems of the farmer and the 
rural community. The sections “Community Problems” and 
“ Rural Sociology ” stood out prominently. 


AFTER these events experienced sociologists specialised more and more 
in the fruitful domain of rural social questions. Academic teachers 
in rural sociology were brought together by the Division for Farm 
Population of the Department of Agriculture and trained for various 
special functions. 

AccorDINc to the Drrectory or TEAcHers IN RurAL SoOcIoLocy, 
published by this Division, 30 per cent. of all State controlled schools 
im 1925 gave courses in rural sociology. In the same year higher or 
High-School instruction in rural sociology was given in the following 
establishments: 34 State Universities and Colleges, 201 independent 
Universities and Colleges, 19 independent Agricultural Colleges, 
39 Theological Seminaries, 134 State Normal Schools and Technical 
Colleges, and 76 County Schools; altogether more than 500 educa- 
tional establishments. * 

It is clear that, at first, investigation and teaching were not quite in 
harmony; neither could attain an absolutely scientific level. The 
attack on practical problems, and the practical character of the people 
(country clergy and teachers, social administrators and farmers) 
coming forward to solve them, in themselves ensured simple questions 
being put and logical answers found. So long as rural sociology was 
considered only as a branch of general sociology no change could take 
place ; it was not until some Universities had zed special depart- 
ments for rural sociology that development took place. At the 
University of North Carolina, the aged Sumner founded an independent 
Department, a special laboratory, and a rural sociological library. 
A rural Department was attached to Cornell University ; this, owing 
to gratifying encouragement, could soon keep three professors busy. 


Set teehee ye mee Snr mr wee 
oF SocIoLocy, 1926, p. 96, in his article ‘“‘ The Development of Rural Sociology.” 
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Tue entire development of rural sociology, especially in higher instruc- 
tion, was successfully advanced chiefly through the clear-sighted 
unification of its teaching. During the war, or soon afterwards, 
P. L. Vogt published an INTRODUCTION TO RuRaAL SocioLocy, giving 
to some extent a general view of the subject. J. M. Gillette in 
Constructive RuraL SocioLocy, gave a more detailed treatment, 
and Dw. Sanderson in THe TEACHING oF Rural SocioLocy dealt 
pos gh on anata Although these books have been in part 
they have gained recognition in Germany, and in France 
Gs Veet wh ecient, R. Worms, made all three the subject 
of discussions in the Paris Institute. Besides these “ text-books,” 
Douglas’s THe SuBURBAN TREND, and, in clerical circles, Wilson’s 
Tue Farmer’s CuurcH, have been adopted as instructive guides. 
Next to the rural sociologists, the clergy are the chief means of extend- 
ing the work that has grown so rapidly since 1920, particularly since 
four States have trained specialists among the clergy for this purpose. 
SocioLocicaL “ readings” have made not the least important con- 
tribution to this rapid expansion of rural sociology. In 1920 J. Phelan 
had published Reapincs IN Rurat Sociotocy. From _ these 
“ readings ” clergy, teachers and farmers obtained the best survey of 
the state of the new science, the literature pertaining to it, and the 
sociological relations of rural life. ‘This book has now been superseded 
by READINGS IN THE Economic History OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
by B. L. Schmidt and E. D. Ross, which enlarges on the historical 
side, and is carefully and aptly compiled. 
From historical and general surveys of country people it came to be 
recognised that, in spite of its origin from the first undifferentiated 
settlers, American rural life exhibits a different sociological content 
and country has been worked out by E. A. Ross in the second chapter 
of his book on community life PrincrpLes oF SocioLocy.* In order 
to penetrate more deeply into this mentality, attention was fixed at 
first on the most obvious groups of the rural community. The 
contrast between former times and to-day has been drawn by N. L. 
Simms in THe Rurat Community, while J. H. Kolb has worked 
this out more shortly and clearly in A Stupy in Rurat ComMUNITY 
OrcanisaTIon.* He further recognised that little progress is to be 
made by observing the larger associations of country people and 
therefore investigated the sociological groups and functions of the 
farmer and the farmer family.* 


* Ross is also the Editor of a series of books “ The Century Social Science Series,” 





published by the Century Co., New York and London, that has 
nearly fifty works on  ameng Rurat Sociotocy, by G gue 
Tungein. 
* Am. Journ. Soc. XXIX. 
* Runa Primary Groups, Madison, 1921 
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L. C. Fry made a newer and distinctly more comprehensive investiga- 
tion: AMERICAN VILLAGERS, New York, 1926. This book is also an 
example of the fruitful employment of statistics as an instrument 
in sociography. 
In Tue RuraL Minn, W. C. Smith describes in detail the whole 
mental adjustment of country folk, particularly in regard to husbandry 
Fy vocation. He also explains how through occupational activity 
division is established between the productive husbandry 
a the land and the commercial life of the town and how the conditions 
of rural life impress a different physical and social habit upon country 
folk, leading to separation and selection.‘ 


III. ConrrisuTions To Meruop. ArrTer the Chicago Congress of 
the American Sociological Society, sociological discussion went more 
deeply into the various empirically developed methods of rural 
sociology. There was no conflict as to method ; some three methods 
were employed: an inductive observational method, an experimental 
method, and the historical method.’ 


In 1927 G. A. Lundquist came forward with his PRINCIPLES OF 
Rurat Sociotocy. He set up four essential conditions, which also 
hold good for European rural sociologists: 1. Fundamental informa- 
tion on all phases of husbandry and rural life. This can only be 
supplied by a “ rural-minded” person. Such information is not 
only useful for the advancement of the country folk but is also in- 
dispensable to those responsible for law-making, administration and 
public hygiene for the country, to teachers and clerics, in fact to all 
who work for the uplift of the country. 2. The arrangement of these 
and results of observation in one system of knowledge 
suitable for the main purpose in view. Here the essential must be 
separated from the accidental and unimportant. 3. The ability to 
interpret the results and the information obtained to the country 
dweller. 4. The drawing up of a programme of reform. Rural 
sociology dare not be content with piling up innumerable separate 
pieces of knowledge and then, at the most, analysing, classifying and 
explaining them. 
Lunpquist, however, rightly recognised that rural sociology—as yet 
young—must be warned of the danger of becoming too much of a 
special discipline and thereby losing its sociological character.* 
*AJ.S. XXXL, 5. 
eraser pte ey ete + Sars ere 
fhed with the journal SOcIoLoGy AND SociaL RESEARCH. 
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IV. TRANsITION TO AppLigD RuraL SocioLocy. So far the know- 
ledge of American sociologists had not yet advanced far enough to 
exhibit the farmer’s social condition as the root problem in considering 
the life of the nation as a whole. It is C. J. Galpin’s merit to have 
pointed out this as early as 1923 in his book Rorat Lire. The 
thoughts which in this, one of the best sociological analyses of rural 
life and the relations between town and country, have been falteringly 
developed, have, however, by reason of deeper historical knowledge, 
been more plainly expressed in the book RuraL SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 1924.° 


WHEN a research institute for rural sociology was established at 
Washington, under the auspices of the Committee on research in 
Rural Social Organisation, Galpin was chosen director, Dw. Sanderson 
of Cornell University (the pioneer University in rural sociology) as 
secretary, and C, C. Taylor, the author of the only Rurat Soctar 
PsycHoLocy”® as assistant. This institute worked in closest associa- 
tion with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It celebrated its first 
large meeting five days after the 24th conference of the American 
Sociological Society at the beginning of 1930. Seventy-five socio- 
logists from twenty-five states took part in this to discuss burning 
questions concerning country folk, rural organisations, and standards 
of life, and to investigate and study in preparation for drawing up 
new working aims.*? 

In addition to the recognised American sociologists an outsider has 
recently appeared in the rural sociological domain: P. Sorokin, 
formerly at St. Petersburg University, and now at Columbia University. 
In his book SoctaL Mosi.ity (1927), he has ably worked out (with 
the advantages of his international outlook) the relations between 
town and country. Conspicuous here is his emphasis on the social- 
biological conditions of rural and urban society. He, formerly a 
Russian scholar, who has lived to see the working out of the Stolypin 
rural reform and suffered the tragedy of his fatherland, counts as 
part of his inheritance the history of the Mir and of the Russian rural 
community, and naturally views questions relating to the farmer in 
an other than American light. 

Tuus he felt prompted to represent the growing cleavage between 
people in the country and the big town in a book PRINCIPLES OF RURAL 
Urpsan Socio.ocy, conjointly with C. C. Zimmermann. It is 
intended to disclose and explain the differences between the rural 
social world and urban society. It is said to be a valuable source-book 
and guide, but should not be considered a systematic sociological wl 





ee en hen Sinem saves. a Deoction sf the vigien of, Rares 

ederal Department of Agriculture, been Editor of oe 

Rural Life Books, published by the Century Co., been Balt of the Century 
than a dozen have already appeared. 

1° Century Rural Life Books, 1926. 


“AJ.S., XXXVI. 
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SUBSTANTIALLY this criticism provided P. Sorokin with the opportunity 
for publishing A Systematic Source Book in Rural Socroocy, 
in conjunction with C. J. Galpin and C. C. Zimmermann. In this 
book, the nature, methods and range of work, and the results of 
American rural sociology to the present moment are given in the 
best style. If Sorokin’s smaller books in this domain are known, his 
authority for such work cannot be contested. In a work like this 
he is concerned with the cyclic course of social and historical processes. 
A condensation of these studies in tabular form is also to be found in 
Kasspohl’s translation of Sorokin’s much noticed CONTEMPORARY 
SocioLocicaL THeEortgs.'* Sorokin has further investigated the 
changes in the calling and economic situation of several hundred 
American families in four generations. Also the study FARMER 
Leapers IN U.S.A., in which he dealt biographically with 2,171 more 
leaders disclosed to him valuable relationships and summary views. 


WHILE the scientific side thus made rapid progress, an impetus was 
also given to practical work. In 1925 the U.S. Department of Agri- 

culture, in conjunction with the best agricultural experiment stations, 
carried out numerous surveys and studies concerning the following 
questions : migration of population from and to farms—development 
of country towns—social relations of the farmer household—cost of 
average consumption—economic and social adaptation of the settler— 
functions of rural organisations —administration of public institutions 
—health and school conditions in the country—psychology of the 
farmer in partnerships—rise of the 100 best negro farms in Tenessee— 
a social statistical analysis of 15 villages in the U.S.A. 


TuEseE works led to improvements and refinements in the methods 
and resources which in their turn have effected a precipitation of 
scientific thought. Thus C. C. Taylor has expressed his ideas in 
RESEARCH IN RurRaL Sociotocy, Dw. Sanderson in SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH IN SocioLocy, and W. Gee in Rurat Socio.ocy as A FIeLp 
OF RESEARCH IN THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT Stations.'* The 
two first mentioned official rural sociologists in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture have also held sociological courses in farmer leader- 
ship, formulation of questions in rural sociology, and the methods of 
work and research concerned. 


THE system of rural sociology as, for example, it has been taught and 
investigated at Cornell University in recent years, embraces, in 
addition to pure and general sociology, the following problems of 
special sociology: psychology of country life (manners, customs, 
attitudes) : social problems of the rural community (religion, education, 
standard of life, health, recreation): the rural family: the village : 
* SozIOLOGISCHE THEORIEN DES 19 UND 20 JAHRHUNDERTS, Miinchen, Beck, 1931. 
*A.J.S., XXXIII and XXXIV. 
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social psychology of country folk (for graduates): rural leadership, 
rural organisations, social organisations of country folk, working out 
of the moral politics of the Federal and State Governments. To the 
European it may perhaps seem ludicrous to find ranged here many 
self-evident everyday questions, which on this continent appear 
entirely unproblematical. But it may not be much longer before, 
even in Europe, these questions have become problems, in so far as 
they are not such already, without sociologists having perceived it. 


Since the winter term 1929-30 there has also been a Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Wisconsin University, conducted by 
E. A. Ross. Here, as well, special attention is to be given to rural 
sociology. Characteristically, too, Ross has come to this resolution 
through studying the problems of population beyond America’s 
borders. His last larger work on this subject is the book STANDING 
Room OnLy? 


THE importance which rural sociology in the U.S.A. has reached in 
the last half decade is explained in the report of the Division for 
Farm Population and Rural Life. In 1919, five institutes gave courses 
in rural sociology ; in 1929, there were 26. During 1924 only 8 rural 
sociological theses were completed; while in July, 1930, out of 236 
sociological doctorate-theses, about 10 per cent. were in rural sociology. 
Further, of 360 master-theses, about 5 per cent. were on rural socio- 
logical themes; e.g., concerning the Chinese peasant woman, the 
standard of living of remote farmer communities, problems of the 
country towns, of the schools, or the rural labourer. 


Besipes these scientific works, the Rural Life Division distributed 
12 large rural sociological investigations and 70 bulletins, chiefly 
through experimental stations. As a result of all these works, a certain 
insight has been obtained into the problems of the mobility of the 
farm population, of agriculture, and of village life, and of the farmer’s 
standard of life. Further, at Lexington University, the nature of 
rural organisation was comprehensively treated by E. Wiest 
in 1923. L. Sh. Cressman (New York, 1925) has investigated the 
social composition of the rural population in the U.S.A., while J. Fr. 
Steiner * has thoroughly elucidated the rural press. 


V. Conciusion. IF we survey once again the development of 
American rural sociology we must admire and envy it. In two decades 
it has obtained recognition by the leading Universities and 

and representation in special research institutes and professional 
chairs. Favourably situated colleges have even their own independent 
sociological departments. In the high-schools the results of rural 
sociology are taken in account in civics and political science. The 
“4 AJ.S., XXXII, 412. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


tenets, thus popularised, are finally carried by an army of teachers, 
clerics, social workers and leading farmers into the rural organisations, 
into the townships, and as far as the farthest farms. 
THE section on rural sociology has an important position in the 
American Sociological Society, and consequently also has influence 
in the Social Science Research Council. These connections make it 
possible to bring influence to bear on the politics of the state, not as 
partisan professional action, but as based upon a scientific knowledge 
of the necessities of the case, and finding support in the non-partisan 
attitude of the remaining social sciences. The tenets of general and 
rural sociology are applied practically through the Division for Farm 
Population and Rural Life. This applied rural sociology is given 
prominence in government pamphlets and bulletins as a basis for 
rural politics. In this way public opinion is purposefully influenced 
in the direction that the interests of the life of the people and 
state require. 
ONLY so can it be explained, that among the industrial and com- 
mercial people of America, farming could find such support as has 
been given through the McNarry-Haugen Bill and the Farm Relief 
Act. Over 2 milliards of marks (500 million dollars) have been put 
on one side by the Government for the development of farming. 
As a centre for farmer’s aid a Farm Board has been set up with repre- 
sentatives in the rural production and commercial centres. 
AMERICAN investigations on the Chinese village and the Indian 
peasantry, a knowledge of Polish husbandry and of the dumping of 
Soviet Russia, have led to the recognition that the standard of living 
of the rural population in the entire world is subject to the same 
iti 
STARTING from this recognition, I. D. Black of Harvard University, 
has published a study of AGRICULTURAL REFORM IN THE U.S.A. 
Black investigated the need, possibilities, and prospects of a far- 
ing rural reform in the U.S.A. for the next 10 years, and comes 
to the conclusion that “ the battle for farm relief has just begun!” 
When we consider that the 10-year long endeavour to bring about 
co-operation between farmer and industrial worker only succeeded 
in the autumn of 1930, when at last a common representative was 
chosen, Black may be right. 
For sociologists it is clear that, in the system of world administration, 
such political and social economic measures react also upon one another. 
een, ee reno: eae 
considered and dealt with to-day in an international framework. 
Protection tariffs are propagated undiminished ; often even they gain 
strength in other countries. The British Imperial Conference turns 
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upon the question of how far England reserves her market for the 
Dominions. The efforts of Central Europe to protect home husbandry 
have as a result of many rural conferences, established a “ Rural Front” 
of the Eastern states. The extensive programme and the first move- 
ment of this “ Rural Front” have not exactly weakened the tension 
between town and country, and not only in Germany. They heighten 
the “ social dynamic gradient” between town and country and so 
increase the rural crisis, unemployment, and in the last resort, threaten 
Western civilisation itself. 


From this there result particularly urgent tasks and an outlook full 
of responsibility for rural sociology in Europe. It is therefore 
opportune to investigate how far European rural sociology has applied 
itself to these tasks up to now, and whether it must devote itself to 
them more clearsightedly. 
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FRANCIS GALTON ON HEREDITARY GENIUS: by 
G. Spiller. I. 


In 1859 Darwin published his OriGIN or Species. In 1861 Huxley 
lectured on man’s descent. In 1863 the same thinker published his 
EVIDENCES AS TO MaNn’s PLACE IN Nature. In 1865 Galton produced 
his theory of how the human race might be improved by the application 
of Darwinian principles, whilst in 1869 his Herepitary Genius 
appeared. Two years later, Darwin’s Descent or MAN, which 
profited by Huxley’s and by Galton’s works, was given to the world. 


GALTON aimed at utilising the Darwinian theory for the amelioration 
of man’s estate. “It is,” he says, “‘ now practically certain, from 
wide and exact observation, that the physical characters of all living 
beings, whether men, other animals, or plants, are subject approxi- 
mately to the same hereditary laws. Also that mental qualities, such 
as ability and character, which are only partially measurable, follow 
the same laws as the physical and measurable ones. The obvious 
result of this is that the experience gained in establishing improved 
breeds of domestic animals and plants is a safe guide to speculations 
on. the. theogetical. possibilty of cetablishing improved beneds of the 
human race.” + Or, as he stated it in his Hereprrary Genius: “A 
man’s natural abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly the 
same limitations as are the form and physical features of the whole 
organic world. Consequently, as it is easy, notwithstanding those 
limitations, to obtain by careful selection a permanent breed of dogs 
or horses gifted with peculiar powers of running, or of doing anything 
else, so it would be quite practicable to produce a highly-gifted race 
of men by judicious marriages during several consecutive genera- 
tions.” (p. 1.) 
AND, according to Galton, the deliberate enlistment of the evolutionary 
process to develop man’s capacities, is sorely needed by humanity. 
“ The land,” he says, “is overstocked and overburdened with the 
listless and the incapable.” * ‘‘ The hereditary taint due to the 
primeval barbarism of our race, and maintained by later influences, 
will have to be bred out of it before our descendants can rise to the 
position of free members of an intelligent society.” * “ Neither can 
we. fail to observe that the faculties of men generally, are unequal to 
the requirements of a high and growing civilisation.” * ‘‘ The average 
mental grasp even of what is called a well-educated audience, will be 
found to be ludicrously small when rigorously tested.” 5 ‘“‘ The long 
* INDEX TO ACHIEVEMENTS oF NgaR KINSFOLK OF SOME OF THE FELLOWS OF THE 
Roya Socrery, 1904, p. 111. 
* Inquinigs INTO HUMAN FacuLty, 1907, p. 19. 
*ibid., p. 56. ‘ ibid., p. 216. ’ Hereprrary Genius, p. 21. 
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period of the dark ages under which Europe has lain is due, I believe 
in a very considerable degree, to the celibacy enjoined by religious 
orders on their votaries. . . . [Thus] the Church brutalised the 
breed of our forefathers [by dooming to celibacy the finest of the race 
whose only refuge then was the Church]. . . . She practised the 
arts which breeders would use, who aimed at creating ferocious, 
currish, and stupid natures.” * “It is impossible that any nation 
could stand a policy like this, without paying a heavy penalty in the 
deterioration of its breed, as has notably been the result in the formation 
of the superstitious, unintelligent Spanish race of the present day.” ” 
“The Revolution and the guillotine [in France] made sad havoc 
among the progeny of her abler races.” * “ The tyrannies under 
which men have lived, whether under rude barbarian chiefs, under the 
great despotisms of half-civilised Oriental countries, or under some of 
the more polished but little less severe governments of modern days, 
must have had a frightful influence in eliminating independence of 
character from the human race.” * 

HENCE it follows that “ the improvement of race is an object of first- 
class importance”; *® that “the new duty . . . is an endeavour 
to further evolution, especially that of the human race” ; *! that “ the 
power in man of varying the future human stock vests a great respon- 
sibility in the hands of each fresh generation, which has not yet been 
recognised at its just importance, nor deliberately employed ” ; ?* and 
that it is necessary “ to define the place and duty of man in the further- 
ance of the great scheme of evolution.” ™* 


However, is not the weeding-out process a painful one from which 
we ought to shrink? Galton seeks to meet this objection: ‘“‘ There 
exists,” he says, “a sentiment, for the most part quite unreasonable, 
against the gradual extinction of an inferior race. It rests on some 
confusion between the race and the individual, as if the destruction 
of a race was equivalent to the destruction of a large number of men. 
It is nothing of the kind when the process of extinction works silently 
and slowly through the earlier marriage of members of the superior 
race, through their greater vitality under equal stress, through their 
better chances of getting a livelihood, or through their prepotency in 
mixed marriages. That the members of an inferior class should 
dislike being elbowed out of the way,” Galton continues, “ is another 
matter; but it may be somewhat brutally argued that whenever two 
individuals struggle for a single place, one must yield, and that there 
will be no more unhappiness on the whole, if the inferior yield to the 

than conversely, whereas the world will be permanently 
enriched by the success of the superior.” '* “ The question arises as 


* ibid., p. 357- "ibid., p. 359. * ibid., p. 4. * INQUIRIES, p. 55. 
Wibid., p. 211. 1 ibid., p. 220. "9 ibid., p. 206. 9 ibid., p. 2° 
 ibid., pp. 200-201. 
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to the way in which man can assist in the order of events. I reply, 
by furthering the course of evolution. He may use his intelligence 
to discover and expedite the changes that are necessary to adapt circum- 
stance to race and race to circumstance, and his kindly sympathy will 
urge him to effect them mercifully.” *° Indeed, “the stream of 
charity is not unlimited, and it is requisite for the speedier evolution 
of a more perfect humanity that it should be so distributed as to favour 
the best-adapted races. I have not spoken,” he continues, “ of the 
rest, believing that it would ensue indirectly as a matter of course ; 
but I may add that few would deserve better of their country than 
those who determine to live celibate lives, through a reasonable con- 
viction that their issue would probably be less fitted than the generality 
te play their part as citizens.” ** 

Ir we should ask what kind of human beings are desirable, the answer 
would be “ healthy, moral, intelligent, and fair-natured citizens.” 1” 


GALTON seeks to prove that “a considerable proportion of the note- 
worthy members in a population spring from comparatively few 
families.” '* ‘‘ Able fathers produce able children in a much larger 
proportion than the generality” '* and “‘ members of gifted families 
are, on the whole, appreciably more likely than the generality of their 
countrymen to produce gifted offspring.” #° “ If the ‘ eminent’ men 
of any period, had been changelings when babies, a very fair proportion 
of those who survived and retained their health up to fifty years of age, 
would, notwithstanding their altered circ mstances, have equally risen 
to eminence.” *_ Expressed differently : ‘‘ Social hindrances cannot 
impede men of high ability, from becoming eminent,” ** for “ the 
demand for exceptional ability, when combined with energy and good 
character, is so great that a lad who is gifted with them is hardly more 
likely to remain overlooked than a bird’s ne t in the playground of a 
school.” ** Broadly speaking, “ the range of mental powers between 

. the greatest and least of English intellects, is enormous.” *4 
“Eminently gifted men are raised as much above mediocrity as idiots 
are depressed below it. . . . The enormous differences of intellectual 
gifts between man and man.” ** More definitely, “ Ability is not 
distributed at haphazard, but clings to certain families.” ** Finally, 
“* Ability, in the long run, does not suddenly start into existence and 
disappear with equal abruptness, but rather, it rises in a gradual and 
regular curve out of the ordinary level of family life.”*” (Italics ours.) 
“ Scholastic success runs strongly in families.” 2° “‘ The differences 
between men are profound.” *® “ Nature prevails enormously over 
nurture.”’ 3° 





16 ibid., p. 218. 1% ibid., p. 219. ‘7 ibid., p. 219. 

*® NoTEwoRTHY FAMILigs, 1906, p. ix. 'ibid., p. xli. 9° INDEX, Pp. iii. 
*' HerepiTary GENIUS,-p. 38. *ibid., p. 41. 23 NoTEWORTHY FAMILIES, p. xix. 
** HEREDITARY GENIUS, p. 26. *5 ibid., p. 36. ** ibid., p. 67. 


*’ ibid., pp. 83-84. *® INQUIRIES, p. 215. ** ibid., p. 32. %% ibid., p. 172. 
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For the sake of supplying a definite and concrete idea of these enormous 
differences, Galton divides the highest intellects into “ eminent ” and 
“ illustrious,” and assumes that the former are to be found in the 
community in the ratio of about 1 to 4,000 adult men, and in the latter 
in the ratio of about 1 to one million or several millions. 


GALTON also suggests a means of detecting inborn ability. “ High 
reputation is a pretty accurate test of high ability.” ** “ There can 
hardly be a better evidence of a person being adapted to his circum- 
stances than that afforded by success.” ** “‘ Success is, statistically 
speaking, a magnified, but otherwise trustworthy, sign of ability.” * 
“No man can achieve a very high reputation without being gifted 
with very high abilities; and . . . few who possess these very high 
abilities can fail in achieving eminence.” ** 


Wirt regard to ability, its main ingredients are said to be energy, 
health, perseverance, practical business habits, a good memory, in- 
dependence of character, mechanical aptitude, and love of truth. 


Now as to the foundations whereon the superstructure sketched above 
is reared. In his first work, Herepirary Genius, Galton supplied 
a long list of judges, statesmen, commanders, literary men and men 
of science, musicians, poets, painters, divines, and other notabilities, 
of all countries and from that list (1,000 eminent men in 300 families) 
he endeavoured to show that eminence and illustriousness are generally 
inherited. Specially notable is this alleged to be among English 
judges of the period analysed by Galton. Of 286 of them, 109 had 
one or more eminent relatives; and of 30 Lord Chancellors, 24 had 
eminent relations. At the end of the volume a list of seventy-two 
classes of relations is given ; but that long list is far from exhaustive. 


In 1874 Galton published his ENGLIsH MEN or Science. This work 
deals with those Fellows of the Royal Society who had received some 
additional mark of honour. Of scientific men of such standing, the 
British Isles would contain, he contends, only 300 at the time to which 
the investigation refers. Of the 300, 180 are included in Galton’s 
list, the ratio being as 1 to 10,000 of the male population between 
50 and 65. Of the 180, 22 were only sons, 26 eldest sons, 15 youngest 
sons. Of those who were neither older or younger, 13 come in the 
elder half of the family, 12 in the younger half, and 11 are exactly 
in the middle. As regards the relative influence of the paternal and 
maternal lines, Galton finds close equality. Again, out of 191 scientific 
men, 34 expressed themselves indebted to encouragement at home ; 
11 to fortunate accidents ; 19 to indirect opportunities and indirect 
motives ; 24 to professional influences to exertion ; 20 to the influence 





*! HEREDITARY GENIUS, p. 2. °? INQUIRIES, p. 211. 
** NoTEWORTHY FAMILIES, p. xxvi. ** HEREDITARY GENIUS, p. 49. 
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and encouragement of friends ; 13 to the influence and encouragement 
of masters, tutors, and professors ; 8 to travel in distant parts; and 
3 others refer to various circumstances in their lives as having deter- 
mined their position. The remainder, 59, or fewer than one-third, 
ascribe their eminence to natural ability inherited or not. 

In 1906, Galton, in coilaboration with Schuster, produced the volume 
NoTEWORTHY FAamMILigs, to which he supplied the commentaries. 
This work analyses the cases of the 66 living Fellows of the Royal 
Society (out of a hypothetical 337) who had three or more noteworthy 
kinsmen. The total number of Fellows circularised was 467 and 
noteworthiness in relatives was taken to imply a standing equal to 
that of an F.R.S. Sons were excluded—not rigidiy however—from 
this enquiry because very few sons were of an age to have become 
noteworthy. ‘There is, according to Galton, a rapid diminution in 
the frequency of noteworthiness as the distance of kinship to the 
F.R.S. increases. Counting, for certain reasons, the 207 returns as 
coming from 337 noteworthies, we obtain the following figures : 
81 of the fathers of the noteworthy persons were themselves note- 
worthy ; also 104 brothers, 40 father’s fathers, 42 mother’s fathers, 
45 father’s brothers, 52 mother’s brothers, 30 father’s brother’s sons, 
19 mother’s brother’s sons, 28 father’s sister’s sons, 22 mother’s 
sister’s sons, 11 father’s father’s fathers, 2 father’s mother’s fathers, 
5 mother’s father’s fathers, 1 mother’s mother’s father, 12 father’s 
father’s brothers, 2 father’s mother’s brothers, 6 mother’s father’s 
brothers, and 2 mother’s mother’s brothers. (Note that the whole 
list does not contain a single noteworthy woman, although environ- 
ment, it is alleged, cannot suppress high ability.) “‘ On this principle 
the expectation of noteworthiness in a kinsman of an F.R.S. (or of 
other noteworthy person) is greater in the following proportion than 
in one who has no such kinsman [assuming him to belong to the 
generality equally well-circumstanced, ¢.g., doctors, lawyers, clergy]. 
If he be a father, 24 times as great; if a brother, 31 times; if a 
grandfather, 12 times; if an uncle, 14 times; if a male first cousin, 
7 times ; if a great-great-grandfather on the paternal line, 34 times.” ** 
Of the 66 Fellows examined who had three or more noteworthy kins- 
men, 38 had 32 noteworthy fathers, and 21 of the 38 sons of the 
32 fathers followed the same pursuits as their parents, while 17 of 
them followed different pursuits. 

LET us now examine Galton’s theory. He begins and ends by assuming 
that man is in precisely the same position as animals and has therefore 
to be treated and improved in the same manner. If an inhabitant of 
Mars, who was otherwise unacquainted with man, had read Galton’s 
treatises, he would, apart from certain stray passages, reach the 
conclusion that there was no substantial mental difference, save as 
regards degree in native intelligence, between the human and the 
* ibid., pp. xi-xli. oo? 
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sub-human world. Knowing, as we suppose him to know, the animal 
world, he would imagine man to be a social being like the ant or the 
buffalo, equipped by heredity as to needs, means, and methods. This 
hypothetical man would virtually depend on heredity, and on nothing 
but heredity, for everything ; e.g., if we handed over any set of fifty 
human babes to the care of as many benevolent she-wolves in as 
many secluded forests, the babes, when grown up, would, according 
to the Martian’s conception, behave in every way identically to any 
other set of fifty babes brought up among human beings anywhere. 
The bedrock fact ignored by Galton is that human society exhibits a 
unique feature of transcendent importance. Men may, or may not, 
be guided in their conduct by special inherited needs, means, and 
methods ; but, being able to learn freely from their fellows, they can 
benefit by the countless material and other human inventions and 
discoveries which have slowly accumulated from the most primitive 
times to to-day and without which they would be tragically helpless 
and hopelessly primitive. Each generation of any species of animal 
has, speaking broadly, to invent and discover everything for itself so 
far as it invents and discovers anything at all, whilst each generation 
of human beings has the potential advantage of bnefiting by the 
collective thought and efforts of the whole of humanity past and 
present, as shown, for example, by the growth of the arts and the 
sciences. In the one case, improvement by natural or artificial 
selection and by heredity constitutes the only way; in the other, 
we have, there is good reason to believe, improvement exclusively 
through the growth of the vast collection of human inventions and 
discoveries, these also including ideas and modes of procedure. 
Galton’s analogy between man and the lower creation fails therefore 
in an absolutely crucial respect. 

Moreover, if the hoarded mass of human culture is so extensive, is 
constantly growing, and is man’s dearest possession without which he 
reverts to the primitive state, this irresistibly suggests that men are 
first and foremost dependent for higher ability on the learning-from- 
others’ factor and not on heredity. Indeed, how otherwise can we 
interpret the unique human method of socially accumulating what man 
requires for use and for guidance, if not by assuming that by nature 
man has to depend, in regard to increased ability and progress, on 
cultural and not on biological advance? One ape-astronomer, for 
instance, may have greater ability than another ape-astronomer and 
will be therefore proportionately better informed and more skilful. 
The human astronomer, on the contrary, who has benefited by the 
full advantages of culture will, even though we suppose equal natural 
ability, know incalculably more and be incalculably more skilful than 
his fellow who is wholly ignorant as to what men, past and present, 
have discovered respecting the star-sown sky and the methods of 


exploring it. 
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ONcE more, if man is essentially dependent on accumulated culture, 
he is in all likelihood built by nature for living in the culture-dependent 
state and since this state is one which progresses and often violently 
changes (especially for the individual), he must be adapted to any 
kind of cultural state rather than to one in particular. From this 
point of view it is indispensable that man shall not be hampered by 
becoming through natural or artificial selection and heredity adapted 
to his cultural environment, but that he shall be perfectly free, if 
circumstances should require it, to pass rapidly from one cultural 
environment to another however different. In other words, the fact 
of the existence of different civilisations appears to demand that, 
beyond supplying man with his general equipment for living in the 
culture-dependent state, heredity should not obstruct his adaptability 
in any way, allowing him, in favourable circumstances, to acquire 
what knowledge and ability a particular cultural environment has to 
offer. Lastly, since the learning-from-others’ view of human nature, 
borne out by educational experience, involves that all normally con- 
stituted members of the human species are adapted to any civilisation, 
it follows that men are adapted to any civilisation however high, which 
is but another way of saying that human beings are, save for patho- 
logical abnormalities such as feeblemindedness, for all intents equals 
in natural capacity. 


Tue Darwinian explanation was so new, so plausible, and superficially 
so strongly supported by proofs of different races and classes having 
seemingly different fixed characteristics, that it is far from surprising 
that a practical mind like Galton’s should have succumbed to the 
temptation of preaching human salvation by the selection of favourable 
innate mental modifications. However, if his position as such is 
wholly untenable, it is unlikely that naive deductions therefrom as to 
the native capacity of races, nations, classes, sexes, and individuals, 
will not prove illusory. 


We shall now examine the facts whereby Galton seeks to justify his 
theory. First, as to men of geniv's. “‘ Great men,” he says, “ may 
be even indebted to touches of madness for their greatness ; the ideas 
by which they are haunted, and to whose pursuit they devote them- 
selves, and by which they rise to eminence, having much in common 
with the monomania of insanity.” ** And in his NoTEworTHY 
Fami igs, he writes: ‘ It has often been remarked that the men who 
have attained pinnacles of celebrity failed to leave worthy successors 
if any. Many concurrent causes aid in producing this result. An 
obvious one is that such persons are api to be so immersed in their 
pursuit, and so wedded to it, that they do not care to be distracted 
by a wife. Another is the probable connection between severe mental 
strain and fertility. . . . A third, and I think the most important, 


*¢ INQUIRIBS, p. 127. 
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reason why the children of very distinguished persons fall sometimes 
lamentably short of their parents in ability, is that the highest order 
of mind results from a fortunate mixture of incongruous constituents, 
and not of such as naturally harmonise. Those constituents are 
negatively correlated, and therefore the compound is unstable in 
heredity. . . . A fourth reason is that the highest imaginative power 
is dangerously near lunacy. . . . I cannot speak from the present 
returns, but only from my own private knowledge of the somewhat 
abnormal frequency with which eccentricity, or other mental unsound- 
ness, occurs in the families of very able scientific men.”” (pp. xiv-xvi.) 


It would be out of place to dilate on the uncomplimentary view 
Galton takes of the foremost of the race or to suggest that touches of 
insanity and eccentricity are infinitely more likely to be a consequence 
than a cause of genius. On the assumption, however, that Galton is 
right, it surely follows that we cannot breed men of genius, as Galton 
assumes in his HEREDITARY GENIUs. But our principal task is to note 
that in the vast majority of cases the highest and noblest minds do 
not appear to have any eminent ancestors or successors. Further- 
more, in numerous instances—we have in mind Galton’s HEREDITARY 
Gentus—where noteworthy relatives are mentioned by Galton, their 
noteworthiness is either dubious or their relationship not very close. 
Thus, although there is doubt even as to the facts, two of Newton’s 
mother’s sister’s grandchild’s grandsons are said to have been note- 
worthy individuals, to show that Newton was not entirely without 
noteworthy relatives! Goethe’s father is mentioned for no sufficient 
reason and his mother only because she had certain attractive social 
qualities. And Raphael’s only noteworthy relative adduced, his 
father, is described as “a painter whose powers were moderate, but 
certainly above the average,” *’ a certificate to which vast numbers 
of other fourth-rate painters of every epoch are entitled. ‘Thus, 
again, we are presented with what seems a decidedly second-rate list 
of 37 eminent literary men with noteworthy kinsfolk, while 19 literary 
men of a higher standing are mentioned as having no distinguished 
relatives and some of the greatest are altogether omitted. Galton’s 
list of scientific men is relatively meagre in great names. 


Let us examine closely one list, that of noted musicians who were 
supposed to have had eminent relatives. GREGORIO ALLEGRI: com- 
poser of the “ Miserere,”—believed to be in some way related to 
Correggio Allegri, the painter.** Amati: “A family of eminent 
makers of violins.” SrpasTian Bacu: A family distinguished for 
musical talent. FRANCEsco Benpa “ was the elder member of a 
very remarkable family of violinists.” GIOVANNI MARIA BONONCINI : 


*? Hereprrary GENIUS, p. 254. 
** As to the value of the “ Miserere,” see inter alia, ENcycv. Brit., 11th edition. 
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“Composer and writer on music.”” Lapistas Dussek : “ He greatly 
advanced the power of the piano.” His father was an “ excellent 
organist”; his brother was a “very good violinist.” JEAN PAUL 
ErcHHoRN “and his two sons.” ANDREA GABRIELLI: “ An 
esteemed composer of music.” FRANCIS JoseEPH HaypN: “ His 
father was a village organist and wheelwright”’; his brother was 
“an excellent organist.” JEAN ADAM HILLER (or HULLER): His 
son was a “ first-rate violinist.” REINHARD Keiser: “ His father was 
a distinguished musician and composer of church music”; “his 
daughter was an excellent singer.” BARTHOLDY MENDELSSOHN : 
Grandfather a philosopher “ who wrote, among other matters, on the 
esthetics of music”; his father was “ a rich banker in Berlin.”” His 
uncles were well-informed men. His sister was “ very musical. . . . 
She was also very affectionate.” JAMES MEYERBEER: One brother 
was an astronomer, another “a poet of high promise.” Mozart: 
His father was a “‘ famous violinist.” His sister “‘ was a hopeful 
musician as a child.” His son was “ a distinguished performer, . . . 
but has not risen to high eminence as a composer.” PALAESTRINA : 
“ His three eldest sons . . . died in their youth. They seem to 
have had their father’s abilities. . . . The fourth son . . . edited 
his father’s musical compositions.” 


NoTHING could better illustrate the weakness of the hereditarian 
position than such a list. In the first place we note that only fifteen 
musicians are cited as having had noteworthy relatives. In the second 
place we are disposed only to include six of these fifteen as known to 
fame—Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, and Palaes- 
trina. Examining the relatives of these, we find Bach exceedingly well- 
connected musically ; Haydn, having no relatives eminent composers ; 
Mendelssohn, one fairly eminent relative, but none composers ; 
Meyerbeer, able relatives, but none composers ; Mozart, able relatives, 
but none of them eminent composers ; Palaestrina, ability of relatives 
a matter of speculation. In other words, not more than one of these 
six composers had a composer or other specialist of historically out- 
standing ability as a father, son, or other near relative. If we, then, 
take into account the many other distinguished composers—e.g., 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, Chopin, Gluck, Gounod, Greig, Handel, 
List, Rossini, Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Verdi, Wagner, 
Weber—whose names do not suggest equally eminent relatives, we 
perceive that the theory of individual circumstance and social environ- 
ment would readily explain the solitary exception. 


AN analysis of Galton’s list of eminent painters who had eminent 
relatives yields the same result, only three having eminent relatives— 
the Van Eycks, the Bellinis, and the Teniers, and the greatest of them 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Titian—having no 
relatives even distantly approaching them. 
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SrmILaR_y with Galton’s list of poets. These latter are given as 
Aeschylus, Ariosto, Aristophanes, Byron, Chaucer, Chenier, Coleridge, 
Corneille, Cowper, Dibden, Dryden, Goethe, Heine, Hook, Milman, 
Milton, Praed, Racine, Tasso, Vega, Wordsworth. Many of the 
greatest poets—Homer, Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Sappho, 
Virgil, Horace, Lucretius, Dante, Moli¢re, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Herbert, Herrick, Pope, Gray, Burns, Shelley, Kea s—are thus con- 
spicuous by their absence from this list, whilst those quoted have 
mostly relatives of very doubtful eminence and not one has his peer. 
Note also that these lists furnish no evidence that aptitudes are generally 
inherited. 

Tue above analysis suggests that if we examined long lists of the 
leading geniuses of the race, it would be in very few cases that inherit- 
ance of correspondingly great ability could be alleged with any show 
of proof.*® Galton’s lists, we are bound to conclude, require very 
careful pruning and heavy supplementing. The standing of the 
relatives whom he quotes would, speaking generally, never hint at 
the noteworthy personage dealt with by him and no conceivable rule 
could be deduced from his lists regarding the encouragement of high 
natural ability and of special aptitudes by selective marriages. 
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** Here is a tentative list of the hundred greatest names in history. We are never 
embarrassed by the same name occurring twice. Moses, Isaiah, Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Lao-T'se, Confucius, Jesus, St. Paul, Homer, Hesiod. Socrates, Plato, 

} Aristotle, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Alexander the Great, Demosthenes, 
Pindar, Sappho, Zeno, Epicurus, Democritus, Phidias, Pythagoras, 

+ Pericles, Lucretius, Horace. Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, Cicero, Epictetus, Julius 

Sy Cesar, Mohammed, Saladin, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Thomas a Kempis, 
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ie Tasso, Petrarch, Columbus, Galileo, Giotto, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo 
ae da Vinci, Titian, Cervantes, Murillo. Velasquez, Calderon, Montaigne, Moliére, 
ne) Corneille, Descartes, Pascal, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau. Madame de Stael, 
a Laplace, Cuvier, Comte, Copernicus, Linnzus, Luther, Diirer, Holbein, Leibnitz. 
y i Kepler, Bach, Beethoven, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Goethe, Schiller, Mozart, 
oe Chaucer. Spenser, Shakespeare, Queen Elizabeth, Bacon, Milton, Newton, 


vi Hume, Locke, Wordsworth, Shelley. Keats, Geo Elliot, Mill, Darwin, 
8! Franklin, Lincoln, Emerson, Spinoza, Rembrandt, Sabet. 
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SOCIAL AMENITIES IN THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND*: by W. J. Gibson, C.B.E. 


At the present time only 23 per cent. of the population of Scotland are 
found in the country districts. The proportion of the people who live 
in the rural areas is not only decreasing, but is doing so at an accelerated 
rate. Even the remoter districts of the Highlands have been affected, 
and the population of the Western Islands shows a marked decrease. This 
is least, so far, in Lewis, but even here there are indications that the move- 
ment has set in. This is noticeably the case in Uig, the most remote, as 
it is the most picturesque, of the four parishes. Its population in 1901 
was 4,497, in IgI1 it was 4,462, in 1921 it had decreased to 3,956, the fast 
a drop of 500. 


BEYOND the merely economic problem of making it possible for the people 
of the Islands to secure a sufficient standard of living through the improve- 
ment and development of fisheries and agriculture, lies a social problem 
—how to make village life more attractive, and so counteract the pull of the 
cities. The main line of approach must be by the increase of social 
amenities in the villages, and this should include :— 


(1) open-air recreation and sports, (2) indoor social gatherings and friend 
communal intercourse (incorporating the best features, social and cultural, 
of the traditional ceilidh), and (3) increased local facilities for educational 
and artistic development, for adolescents and adults. 


To take the Lewis area as an example—for the purposes indicated pro- 
vision would have to be made for each village, or convenient group of 
villages, of (1) a levelled and drained space for outdoor sports. The ground 
required should be obtainable at a purely nominal cost. In some cases a 
derelict croft would furnish the ground needed. Where this is not available, 
the resumption of a portion of the common pasture could be sanctioned by 
the Land Court, the more so that a decent playing field is good pasture. 
The site, where possible, should be near the village school, which in most 
cases has been sited with a view to being central for a group of villages. 
The site having been secured, the actual work of draining and levelling 
could be done voluntarily and gratuitously by the young men of the village 
in their slack season. This could be done only through the spontaneous 
goodwill of the particular community, but as such a scheme as is being 
outlined could be introduced only gradually, the villages most ready to give 
this co-operative help could be dealt with first. Expert engineering guidance 
in the practical work would of course be required, and this could probably 
be provided by an official of the Scottish Department of Agriculture. 
epee: could be taken in the provision of such a recreation ground 

an object lesson in beautifying the village, by planting a belt round it 
with suitable trees and hardy shrubs, the advice of the Department and the 
College of Agriculture being taken advantage of). A hut of inexpensive 
material, corrugated iron or wood, would be required on the ground to 
house the sports equipment that would gradually be acquired by the village. 
(On this side the advice of the Scottish Education Department’s Inspectors 
of Physical Education would be sought.) 


* Mr. Gibson, formerly Rector of the Nicholson Institute, Stornoway, Isle of Lewi 
has consented to contribute this article to a Survey and Report on Lewis 
Harris, their Land and Community, which is now being prepared by Dr. Marcel 
Hardy and Dr. Arthur Geddes. 
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(2) Tue second necessity for each village or group of villages is a hall for 
meetings. This has always been a crying need. No place is at present 
available where the people of the village can come together socially, or to 
do business in any common cause. Though the schools are used to some 
extent, they are quite unsuitable, as being furnished with desks designed 
to seat young children mainly for writing. This common Hall should be 
planned as simply as possible, well lit, and with a raised and rather large 
platform or stage. Attached to it would be two cloakrooms, placed con- 
veniently with reference to the entrance, a small waiting-room opening to 
the stage, a small kitchen (with tea-making equipment, supply of dishes, 
and a place to store them), and one or more Committee-rooms. The Hall 
should have some chairs of a strong simple make, but mostly small movable 
forms with back, of a size to hold each, say, four persons, so that they could 
be quickly placed and easily stored when a vacant floor was needed. 


Tue building should not be of an expensive type, and here again, by way 
of keeping down the initial cost, it would be worth considering whether the 
unskilled part of the work of erection could not be undertaken voluntarily 
and free of cost by the young men of the village. That the village would 
value it more if it were partly its own production is without doubt. The 
esthetics should again receive attention, especially in the matter of the 
outside and inside colour scheme, and the use of shrubs and flowers to 
brighten up the precincts. The site, if possible, should be near the school. 
The Hall and School would represent the focus of the village social life. 


Tuis village Hall would be the communal meeting-place, and it and its 
Committee Rooms would be used for lectures, political and other addresses, 
talks and discussions, study-circles, concerts, dramatic performances, and 
the like. Such portion of the village Library as was kept locally could be 
housed here. On evenings not otherwise engaged, it could be considered 
whether it might be let for weddings and the like, the income from lets to 
go to meet cost of cleaning, caretaking, and upkeep of fabric. 


Tuere should be a small Committee of Management, including representa- 
tives of the young men and young women of the village, popularly elected. 
Where willing to act, the most suitable Secretary would as a rule be the 
Schoolmaster, whose advice and guidance already means so much for the 
Lewis villages, and whose goodwill and help would be a great asset. 


Some of the activities that would be grouped round the village Hall and 
village Sports Ground have been already indicated. Each village or group 
of villages would develop a football club (probably both senior and junior, 
and the practice play not to be limited to members constituting the match 
team), shinty club, hockey club, badminton club, swimming club, rowing 
club (not fancy rowing in racing skiffs, but in boats suitable to Lewis seas), 
and such others as developed naturally. 


In some cases, for example hockey, separate women’s clubs would be more 
suitable. Inter-village matches would be arranged (a beginning has already 
been made in badminton and in football): indeed, this kind of friendly 
tivalry would be a powerful stimulus of interest. 


IN connection with the village Hall, there could be some or all of the follow- 
ing: A village choir, giving special attention to Gaelic folk-music (and 
the power to produce new songs and new tunes in the traditional manner 
is not yet exhausted in Lewis), a village orchestra (reviving the ancient skill 
with the violin and the traditional Celtic instrument, the harp), a village 
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Pipe Band, and a village Dramatic Society. The Hall would also be the 
natural home of Women’s Institutes, if formed, of Boy Scouts, of Girl 
Guides, and similar organisations. On the educational and artistic side, 
many activities are possible. A Naturalists’ Field Club would have interest- 
ing material at hand for their studies. A Drawing and Painting Circle 
could have summer work in outdoor sketching, and winter work in the study 
of the history of Celtic art development and ancient art design, and the 
original application of this to the materials dealt with by the Craft Circles. 


Hanpcrarts of various kinds would be appropriate. Some of these are 
old, like spinning and dyeing (the study of the old native dye stuffs would 
be an interesting winter exercise). Rug-making, using Celtic designs and 
dyes, has been recently introduced in several of the Lewis villages. Basketry 
is an old Lewis craft. The village could grow its own willows, and bent 
is not far to seek, and the old miidag and cétsan made from it in Lewis were 
very fine specimens of handcraft. In the study of ancient Celtic art, atten- 
tion will naturally have been directed to the skill of the Celt in metal work 
(their repoussé work in bronze and the application to its decoration of 
enamels has never been surpassed, and the artistry shown in chalice and 
brooch is still a standard in metal-craft). There is a large field here for the 
most skilled of the village craftsmen, and the development of original designs, 
that might be a continuation of the work done by the ancients. 


Some of the artistically minded may be attracted by wood-carving. To 
most men the use of the ordinary wood-working tools appeals. ‘There is 
much scope in a Lewis village for the mending and making of articles in 
wood. Two or three wood-working benches with vices and the usual 
joiner’s tools would not be an expensive addition to the equipment of each 
village centre. Another easily developed craft, and one of a useful practical 
kind, is simple tinplate work, including soldering and its applications, and 
the equipment is not costly. 


WITH reference to craft work generally, as great a variety of materials as 
possible should be aimed at. The tendency of the past in educational 
handcraft has been to keep the selection too narrow. Not only wood, metal, 
leather, and cloth are suitable, but clay, stone, bone, and shell can also be 
made use of. The Handcraft movement in the villages should aim definitely 
at reviving old crafts, where these are suitable instruments for hand and eye 
training: development will follow in natural course, but we should first 
serve ourselves heirs to our own national and racial past. 


{r the scheme developed, there might be work for a full-time paid Organiser 
to do, in visiting and guiding the centres and encouraging the movement. 
Even in the early stages to ensure that the study groups were started along 
sound technical lines, it would seem to be necessary that a paid expert in 
art-craft should visit these village centres during a slack part of the year. 
There are men and women with the necessary art-and-craft training, and 
with a sympathetic understanding of the aims indicated above, who could 
make seasonal visits to the districts, while the main part of their time was 
taken up with their own pursuits. "There would also be gain in Ciighianl 
ve this art and craft development H.M. Science Inspector for the 
vision. 


Wuar has been said, in connection with the arts and crafts, of the need of 
study and revival of ‘the old as a preparation for development, applies with 
equal force to music. 
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ARDENING instruction is already being given in many of the village schools, 
sad the agricultural crafts edad with the crofts (including the care of 
poultry and simple dairying) are already part of the work of the County 
Scheme of the North of Scotland College of Agriculture, and are usefully 
helped by its organisers. (The development of a closer corporate life in the 
villages which would follow from the activities outlined, would have a 

erful effect in co-operative effort for agricultural purposes, and would 

elp greatly, for example, in the development of egg-production with co- 

operative standardising and marketing, as in Orkney, and might pave the 
way towards co-operative buying of seeds and manures, as in Denmark.) 


Very important and valuable are the classes in Navigation and Seamanship 
already provided in several of the villages by the schoolmasters, and connected 
with the Board of Trade examinations. Such provision might very well be 
extended to other villages which at present have none. 


THOUGH what has been said so far refers mainly to utilitarian and recreative 
studies and activities, it is not to be thought that the village movement 
should be limited to these. The definite cultural element which is present 
in many of these should receive specific supplement in the study of Geo- 
graphy, History and Literature. Talks, followed by informal discussion, 
are more effective than formal lectures. The Literary and Debating Society 
has a useful function. A village wireless set with a loud speaker would 
be a helpful adjunct. The value of the lantern in geographical talks is 
generally recognised, and as every Lewis family has members overseas, a 
geographical interest is ready-made. 


THOUGH in the study of History the Highlands and Scotland will naturally 
find a reasonable place, the work cannot be limited to these: no nation 
or people is now within a ringfence, either in time or in space. 


In Literature, occasional talks by speakers who have the gift of being able 
to make Gaelic and English Literature live, would prepare the way for study 
circles, each with a competent local volunteer leader. The members of 
these study circles will have plenty of scope for composition in Gaelic and 
English prose and verse on subjects that are of local and racial interest. 
Neil Munro has shown us what can be done in English. The kind of thing 
one sometimes sees, for example, a translation into Gaelic of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” seems entirely mistaken. In particular, there is ample scope for 
dramatic work, both in Gaelic and in English, and excellent material that 
is as yet almost entirely unworked. There is marked histrionic ability in 
the young folk of Lewis, and village dramatic clubs would have no difficulty 
in both making and producing characteristic plays. In this matter I know 
from experience how good the original work even of schoolboys and school- 
girls can be. Why not have dramatic competitions as between villages, in 
which each village would make as well as produce its own play ? 


In the activities that are specifically educational, it is understood that advice 
and assistance would be sought from both classes of educational experts 
who are interested—the Lewis teachers, and H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


In arranging Summer Schools or courses, two diverse needs are to be kept 
in mind. (1) City dwellers, who have been interesting themselves in the 
Gaelic language, literature, music, and art, will want a Summer School in 
the midst of the Highlands, where there is the genuine geographical and 
social background of Celtic culture. Students and visitors from overseas 
might wish to join these well placed centres in the S.W. Highlands. There 
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might also be one or more in the Islands. Uig in Lewis would be an ideal 
place, both in its remoteness and its picturesqueness. A parish where over 
go per cent. of the people still have Gaelic as their mother tongue, offering 
an area unusually rich in antiquities, traditional lore, and the survival of old 
customs and observances, would be an admirable subject of regional study. 
If a shooting lodge were available for occupation by a Summer School for 
certain periods of the year outside the shooting season, the expense of 
running such courses could be kept low. (If this plan were not feasible, it 
might be desirable to erect a temporary building that would serve as a 
holiday home for students of things Celtic.) 


(2) ANOTHER group of students to be provided with Summer or Holiday 
courses consists of those in the Island, including school teachers and selected 
members of the various village study circles, who could benefit by short 
courses arranged at the holiday season and at the slack times of the Island 
year. These would benefit by courses held in the cities, preferably those 
which are University centres, e.g. Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow. Suitable 
members of the University staffs would probably be willing to help with 
instruction in subjects Celtic, Scottish, or of more general interest, including 
History, Literature, Art, and Music. Full use would be made of the 
Museums available, and a regional survey of the city selected and its sur- 
rounding district would help to widen the mental horizon, and link up local 
problems with those that are national. 
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AN HYPOTHESIS OF POPULATION GROWTH: by Ezra Bowen, 
Ph.D. Columbia University Press (P. S. King), 1931. ($3.75.) 
Tue United States of America have been described as a great laboratory for the 
working out of experiments in population, and it is therefore natural that a 
more extensive study should have been given in that country in recent years than 
elsewhere to population problems. Dr. Ezra Bowen’s work is a good example 
of this study, and it appears to us as complete and thoughtful a compendium 
of the subject as we have seen, the more valuable for being concise in form. 
‘THROUGH a judicious survey of all the authorities before and since the great 
work of Malthus, Dr. Bowen is led to formulate a hypothesis of population 
wth which fits in both with theory and with the facts as we know them. 

here is no dispute as to the fundamental proposition that population always 
tends to increase with the means of subsistence, but it is equally true that, in 
spite of the fact that the reproductive capacity of mankind has been and 
remains so prodigious, the actual rate of increase, taken as a whole, has been 
extremely slow. Population is governed by the death rate and the birth 
rate ; but these are controlled by economic conditions which may retard the 
lowering of the death rate to a theoretical minimum, and which exercise a 
repressive effect on the birth rate through the desire for ever higher standards 
of living; and Dr. Bowen’s completed formula therefore runs that “‘ popula- 
tion size tends to vary directly with aggregate wealth and inversely with the 
height of standard of living.” 
BirtH control, which is becoming a more important check to the increase 
of population than those which have operated so powerfully in past ages, 
such as war, famine and disease, is given its proper place in this volume. 
There appears to be no likelihood of the wholly exceptional growth of the 
last 100 years being repeated in the future, and it is hardly possible to endorse 
Professor East’s fears that the increase of population must necessarily outrun 
the world’s food supplies or the late Sir George Knibbs’ forecast of sensational 
future growth. But Dr. Bowen seems to view the possible consequences of 
stationary and declining populations with more equanimity than we should 
be disposed to do. Numbers are not everything, but is it so certain that 
quality can be maintained in such conditions? Dr. Bowen, in a most 
interesting chapter, clearly admits the dysgenic trend of the differential birth 
rate, but comes to the conclusion, nevertheless, that this is “completely offset” 
by the production of favourable variants in inferior classes and by a differential 
death rate which tells heavily against unfavourable variants ; and he believes 
that the balance of life forces has turned definitely in favour of the white race 
in America—opinions for which he does not profess to adduce much evidence. 
Dr. Bowen also attempts a reply to those who may fear that with birth 
control becoming universal the biologic progress of mankind will cease. 
Propagation beyond the means of subsistence has hitherto, through selection, 
been the “ motor ” or “ dynamic ” of biologic progress. Progress on those 
lines will cease, but it will continue, he thinks, in a far more positive manner 
as “in part the product of conscious policy.” For contraceptive methods 
properly understood, will make “those members of society who must 
struggle the hardest to make a living become the most reluctant to undertake 
what will then be the entirely optional responsibility of parenthood.” A 
great deal might be said in qualification of this thesis which is insufficiently 
developed by the author. How, for example, can we ensure that those who 
are sound in mind and body (not to be found only in those classes who are 
not forced to “ struggle for a living”) shall be encouraged or induced to 
refrain from unduly limiting the size of their families ? 

oi BERNARD MALLET. 
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THE OLD TRADE UNIONS FROM UNPRINTED RECORDS OF 
THE BRUSHMAKERS: by William Kiddier. Allen and Unwin, 
1931. (78. 6d.) 

“ Ler me have a workman talk about his own job in his own way and the 
investigative scholar may hold his tongue.” This sentence best sums up the 
scope and character of the book. The author is writing about conditions in 
his own trade—that of Brushmaking—during the last hundred years. He 
has the Minute Books of the Brushmakers’ Society at his elbow as he writes 
and is proud to call himself a Panhand. 


Tue Brushmakers’ Society came into existence in 1747, long before Trade- 
Unions were known. Brushmaking was and still is paid as piece-work : 
speed in it is the man’s own affair: and, as in the case of all piece-work, the 
men can be discharged without notice. To provide work for members of 
their Society the Brushmakers organised a Tramp and Clubhouse system. 
The Clubhouse was a duly registered tavern which served as the headquarters 
of the Society in each town. Here “ men out of work got a little money and 
men in work paid a little.” A brushmaker out of a job tramped from town 
to town with a “ blank ” in his pocket. This was a small book issued by the 
Society which, when presented to the Steward at the Clubhouse, would give 
the right to have bed and beer that night on the premises and tramping money 
for the next stage of the journey. A fixed route covering in all 1,210 miles, 
including 44 towns, was mapped out and the time allowed for the complete 
round was four months. With luck work would turn up at one or other of 
the towns. If not, the brushmaker, on returning to his own town, would 
become a “ receiver” with a grant of 10s. per week from the branch of the 
Society in his town until he set out again. 


Tue Brushmakers’ Society at the beginning of the 19th century had a 
membership of from 1,000 to 1,400 in the whole of England: yet they made 
a fellowship within their trade that is excellent testimony to their high 
principles. By tramping they knew from experience the economic con- 
ditions of various parts of England and could judge what amount of relief 
was needed when cases of distress in certain localities were reported to them. 


Tue Articles of the Society of Journeymen Brushmakers in London, which 
are given in full in this book, were drawn up in 1806 at the Clubhouse known 
as the Craven Head in Drury Lane. They show the working of the system. 
Monthly meetings were held at the Clubhouse from 8 to 11 p.m. Members 
were admitted to the Club three months after apprenticeship on payment of 
1s. 3d. They must be loyal to the King, of the Protestant faith, of good 
health and respectable character. The contribution of each member to the 
funds was 2s. 6d. per quarter till the stock amounted to £30, after which the 
sum was reduced to 2s. Stewards to look after the funds were chosen by 
rotation from the list of members. In most cases the landlord of the Club- 
house was appointed Treasurer and had one of the three keys of the Club 
strong box. He took no rent for the Clubroom, but sixpennyworth of beer 
was drunk for the good of the house by all tramping brushmakers who on 
up there for the night. Records show that these landlords lent money 

of interest to the Society in hard times, and were trustworthy friends. 


A MOST interesting account is given of a Brushmakers’ meeting in the upstairs 
room of the Clubhouse—the landlord providing the candles and members 
getting “a pot ticket at 8 o’clock and a pint at ten and no more.” At such 
a meeting a for assistance from Brushmakers and workers at other 
trades would be considered. Spinners of Preston, laceworkers of Nottingham, 
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bakers of Manchester, miners of Derbyshire and many others working in 
depressed industries received timely help from the Brushmakers’ Society. 
Tue Directory of Clubhouses of 1829 shows how little the names of taverns 
have changed, e.g., at Chester the Clubhouse was at the Mitre in Pepper 
Street : at Leeds at the Old Red Lion in Meadow Lane: at Liverpool at 
the Stag’s Head in Duncan Street. So also the panshop, the brushshop of 
tradition, may still be found in some of our older streets, for brushmaking was 
the last of all trades to be affected by machinery. A delightful account is 
given of a panshop with the men at work on hairbrooms : of the mysteries 
of the art of brushmaking with its wholesome smell of pitch and the rhythm 
of the bend of the knot: of the celebrations at the coming of age of an 
apprentice. There are the darker sides of the tale—the serious effect on 
the trade of employment of women, not brushmakers’ folk and paid at half 
wages : of the grief when, in 1832, freemen among the brushmakers joined 
the voting class and left their fellow journeymen : and of emigration resultant 
on unemployment in the “ hungry forties.” 

Tue book is full of interesting details showing well that “ the strength of the 
Brushmakers lay not in law but in character.” The facsimile illustrations 
from the Minute Books, and of such things as certificates, pages of accounts, 
articles of the Society and coats of arms, are a valuable asset. Faults of 
style there we be in this account of the Brushmakers: but they only serve 
to emphasise the individuality of the writer and the genuineness of the ee 





THE SCIENCE OF FOLK-LORE: by A. H. Krappe. Methuen 
(Dial Co., New York). 1930. (10s. 6d.) 


Tue author tells us that this book owes its origin to the Jubilee Congress 
of the Folk-Lore Society, which brought him to London, and apparently 
made him conscious of the need for a dependable and methodical general 
treatise in English on Folk-Lore as a whole. He is to be congratulated 
upon the result: in about 240 he gives us a conspectus of the field 
from Fairy Tale to Folk Dance, Myth and Religion, with valuable bibli- 

phies and useful indices. Those beginning a study of the subject will 
find here a guide that will make their task infinitely more easy. 


It is no doubt true that no writer on Folk-Lore to-day can hope to discover 
and follow a line of interpretation that will secure universal acceptance. 
Dr. ee to owe more to the interpretations of Frazer (THE GOLDEN 
Boucn) to those of any other scholar : he has much to say in criticism 
of the See ee school in Folk-Lore: he professedly judges his 
material (or some of it) by “‘ literary standards ”—a statement whose meaning 
deserves fuller discussion. Sociologists will find attractive his consciousness 
that folk-lore, like all else, has its origin in place and time: his dating of 
certain items is very suggestive. 

Wuite therefore the book will not (and has not) pleased the specialists, it 
will fill a useful place, and no doubt help many readers towards the stage 
when they can value the specialist point of view. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: by John Hilton, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press, 1931. (18. 6d.) 

Tuis, the Inaugural Lecture of the Montague Burton Chair of Industrial Relations 

at Cambridge, deals with the economic problems of the moment, chiefly from the 

point of view of relations between employers and employed in Great Britain; a 

closely studied mature pronouncement, set forth in attractive style. 
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SITTLICHKEIT IN ZIFFERN? KRITIK DER MORALSTATIS- 
TIK: von Robert Michels. Duncker & Humblot, Leipzig. 1928. 


In this well-printed volume of about 230 pages, Professor Michels takes 

up an old statistical theme. Fortified by a remarkable knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, and possessing a style unusual (for a German writer) 
in its clearness cogency, he the question—Can Statistics throw 
light upon a moral situation? which, as he recognises, is part of the larger 
question: Can Statistics express values? After a theoretical discussion 
of the subject he examines the problem of illegitimacy and some associated 
sexual problems, from the statistical point of view, using this as a means of 
forming a judgment upon the more general question. The treatment of 
factors contributing to illegitimacy is admirable in its breadth and con- 
densation. He leads up to a general conclusion to the effect that “ individual 
typological observations and the theoretical elaboration of these” are of 
greater service in the study of sex-problems than are statistics : and, further, 
that statistics cannot measure deviation from an ideal. He urges, on the 
other hand, the descriptive value of statistical method. 





SIN AND SEX: by Robert Briffault. Allen and Unwin, 1931. (7s. 6d.) 


Tuts volume contains a short introduction by Mr. Bertrand Russell and 16 
chapters in which the author sets forth his views with vigour and forth- 
htness. Those views are in general in line with the ideas of the modern 
ob in sex matters: the book may be looked upon as a simple useful 
summary of their ideas for the general reader. It can scarcely be called 
sociological i in character : the sciences contributory to sociology are however 
wn upon in the course of the argument. 

Fo a to weigh up the author’s contentions would require much more 
space than is here at disposal. In his destruction of the basis of current 
irrational thinking and action in sex matters he does good service and will 
secure attention. As in many other books of the kind, however, the critical 
reader finds a lack of synthetic power which makes him pause before 
accepting the author’s conclusions or putting them in practice. The appeal 
is to reason: it may be assumed that not merely logical processes, but the 
use of the fully trained and co-ordinated intellectual powers is indicated. 
How far then is the maintenance and development of those trained and 
co-ordinated powers consistent with “ modern” views and “ modern” 

practice in sex matters? ‘That seems to be the ultimate question. 





FINLAND: A NATION OF CO-OPERATORS : by Thorsten Odhe. Williams 
and Norgate, 1931. (Paper, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s.) 

Tits little book is translated from the Swedish by John Downey. It gives a simple, 
systematic account of the co-operative movement in Finland. Some attention is 
given to history, but the greater part of the study is concerned with the present 
position. Consumers’ co-operation, co-operatives for agricultural supply, ra- 
tive credit banks, creameries and insurance are dealt with in succession. 
particulars and statistics are given throughout. The claim that Finland’s recent 
economic development is very largely based upon, or dependent upon, co-operation 
seems to be proved beyond question. Sociol y the book is a little ¢ di inting. 
We have no information about the inner w of the societies. That, ever, 
was no doubt outside the author’s plans. 





LA POPULATION DU JAPON: by A. Andreades. Goemaere, Brussels. 1931. 


A SUMMARY statement of the growth of tion in Japan from the 7th century 
to the present: reprinted from the Revue NOMIQUE INTERNATIONALE. 
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THE JEW AND HIS NEIGHBOUR: a study of the Causes of Anti- 
Semitism: by James Parkes, M.A. Student Christian Movement 


Press, 1930. (58.) 


Tus book investigates the cultural, political and economic difficulties in the 
relations between the Jew and his neighbour. The author combines the 
historic method based on original research into past records with first-hand 
observation of present-day conditions in many countries. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the Jew of to-day is the outcome of his history rather than 
of his race. Also, that no common principle can be applied as a panacea 
for the Jewish problem, since in Eastern Europe the Jews represent a nation 
while in Western Europe they stand for a religion. Anti-Semitism and 
Zionism are complex questions and are by no means distinct alternatives. 


HistoricaLLy—and the historical survey is very well worked out—one finds 
that the roots of modern anti-semitism date back to the First Crusade. 
Before that time the Jew was narrowed and isolated by his own traditions, 
intensified by adversity. ‘The Dispersion was in process before the Christian 
era. From the Babylonian exile in the sixth century B.C. to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans in A.D. 70 very few Jews elected to live in 
Palestine. As traders and artisans they had moved to the Mediterranean 
cities. When Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus the remnant of the Jews 
came as slaves in his legions to Italy, Spain and the Rhineland. Relations 
between the Jews and their neighbours appear to have been as friendly as 
Church Councils would allow. Temporal rulers, e.g., Charles the Great, 
openly recognised their value as town-dwellers and encouraged their settle- 
ments at chosen centres. Prohibited from owning land the Jews developed 
a passion for commercial and intellectual pursuits. But the medizval 
conflict between Papacy and Empire resulted in a victory for the former 
which was marked by organised hostility towards the Jews on the part of the 
Church. In the First Crusade the Jews were expelled from countries 
crossed by Crusading routes. It was then that they drifted to Poland, Italy 
and England to escape massacre. 


THE scope of the life of a Jew after the First Crusade was made narrower than 
before. His sacred books destroyed, his occupations restricted by Papal 
Bull to the buying and selling of old clothes, the Ghetto to live in, the Jew 
became the hated thing he was said to be. The artificial milieu in which he 
had now to live made of the Jew a subject and not a citizen. Small wonder 
that he was dishonest in business and disloyal in war. Excluded from trade 
guilds, and in dread of sudden expulsion, the Jew had to concentrate on 
bargains and quick profits; hence his business standards sank to a 
low level. Underselling the honest trader, dealing with doubtfully acquired 
goods, exploiting the ignorant peasant, extorting excessive sums as interest 
on loans—all these charges are doubtless true of the Jew of the sixteenth 
century. But along with these were fantastic calumnies invented or spread 
by the Inquisition and its agents—that Jews, as a community, sought to 
murder Christian children, that they stole the Host from Christian altars and 
desecrated it, that they poisoned wells. A horror of the Jew became instinc- 
tive to the Christian. The worst side of Judaism was now revealed to Europe 
in the dirty, ill-clad, unkempt vagrants who wandered across Europe or made 
our cities unhealthy and unwholesome. By the eighteenth century the Jews 
themselves were sunk in ye pesay | and superstition of which the false 
Messiahs and the mysteries of the Kabbala are symptomatic evidences. 


Revivat of the Jews came in the eighteenth century with the assimilation by 
the Jews of European culture. France, Holland, Austria, Germany and then 
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England admitted them to partial and finally complete citizenship. Even so 
the problem remains. ‘To admit Jews to full citizenship in Poland, for 
example, would mean that 50 per cent. SOs eeennae eats ree ae 
to Jews : yet without this concession of free equality the Jews in Poland will 
never be ia citizens. 

Tue author in his concluding chapter discusses the proposals before us to-day. 
Anti-Semitism, he argues, must disappear : but there must also be elimination 
of those defects in the Jewish community which give grounds for unneigh- 
bourliness towards it. There must be the formal recognition that “ there 
are rights on both sides to be safeguarded and that each desires to respect 
those of the other.” 

Tue book is marked by sympathetic treatment of the Jewish point of view. 
One would like to see a map or series of maps showing the distribution of 
Jews throughout Europe at various periods of history. age 





PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN LOUISIANA: by 
Elizabeth Wisner. Univ. of Chicago Press (Camb. Univ. Press), 1930. 
(138. 6d.) 

Miss SOPHONISBA P. BRECKENRIDGE tells us in a preface that this study is 
one of a series designed to deal with the development and present position 
of public social services in the United States and adjacent lands.. The 
series is meant to be of use to the student of social reform and of public 
administration. Another volume in the series (Dr. M. K. Strong’s examina- 
tion of Public Welfare Administration in Canada) has already been noticed 
in these pages. 

From the historical point of view Louisiana is plainly one of the most 

interesting areas in the United States in regard to its public welfare work. 

The legal system and organisation established in the territory during the 

French and Spanish periods have left a deep impression : as in the French 

part of Canada, provision of social services was originally the affair of the 

Church. Louisiana had no experience of the English Poor Law background 

which was transplanted by their first settlers to such states as Virginia, 

Massachusetts and New York. Local responsibility was absent. The 

State successfully avoided full responsibility for its poor until nearly the end 

of the nineteenth century. Now, however, it is said that the largest annual 

sum appropriated by the State legislature is for public welfare purposes. 


Tue author has not been able to survey the whole of the field of public 
welfare, but deals only with the care of the sick poor, the insane and the 
adult offender. It is to be hoped that she may be able to widen her studies 
to other classes in the same competent style. As usual there is a full and 
useful bibliography. 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN MICHIGAN : 
by C. K. Hoffer. 


SERVICES OF INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANISATIONS IN TOWN- 
COUNTRY ee by C. K. Hoffer and Margaret Cawood. 
Michigan State College, East Lancing, Michigan. 1931. 

SPECIAL Bulletins 207 and 208 of the Agricultural Experiment pay The Studies 

fellow the standard Kine of sociological sescarch peojecte assieted by the Department 

of Agriculture : See les caw Canal kien aan ed ee 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT : by E. Sylvia Pankhurst. Long- 
mans, 1931. (218.) 

Miss Sy.via PANKHURST has written a book that falls into the class of 
“ documents ” rather than into that of systematic histories. Still less does 
she attempt a sociological study of the movement with which she and her 
family were so actively and fully identified. The early part of the book is 
indeed as much a history of the Pankhurst family as of the movement ; and 
quite justly so, for the movement would not have been what it was without 
them. 


ACCEPTING it as a document to be criticised and used later by the systematic 
historians, the book does its work very well. The narrative is simply written, 
intensely interesting from beginning to end, and all the more valuable because 
the author has no doubts or regrets. Perhaps the most curious fact about 
it is that after reading one finds oneself reflecting on the remoteness of the 
whole business from the present. It is as far away as a cinema picture, not 
because the author meant it so, but because she and we have moved into 
a new world since then. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT: by W. A. 
Robson. Allen & Unwin, 1931. (12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Rosson has written a book which fills a gap in the literature of Local 
Government. He is not concerned with the usual substance of Local 
Government manuals, i.e. the description of organisation. His is the more 
interesting task of discussing the current problems of local administration 
and the course of its future development. On these subjects he brings to 
bear a mass of evidence—chiefly from printed sources, it would appear— 
well digested and presented. 

Tue book is divided into five sections dealing respectively with the Structure 
and Functions of Local Government, the Municipal Civil Service, Public 
Health, and the District Auditor. The third and fifth will probably appeal 
most strongly to the officials of Local Government bodies : the other sections 
are of more general interest. 


Mucu space is given to a discussion of the struggle for territory between 
County and County Borough, now in an acute stage in many parts of the 
country. The fallacious views put forward on behalf of the County are 
strongly criticised: the author su and hopes for a large increase in 
the number of units having County Borough powers, which he thinks might 
well be given to towns of much smaller population than the present County 
Boroughs. He does not suggest the development of units—centred round 
market towns—consisting of both urban and rural areas, and having full 
County Borough powers, though that seems the most natural development 
in many parts of England. 

Tue author remarks on the cultural activities of Local Authorities in 
another valuable section of the book. 





THE EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE NEAR EASTERN QUESTION, 
yo by P. F. Shupp. Columbia University Press (P. S. King), 193- 
-75- 
Cotumsia University Studies, No. 349. A narrative history and study of the Near 
Eastern question during the height of Napoleon’s power, worked up from a very 
large mass of books and documents. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: by Clark 
Wissler. Holt, New York, 1929. ($3.50.) 
Tuis most useful book is very much what the author might have been 
to write as a sequel to MAN AND CuLTure. It is intended for 
those with a general interest in social science, and therefore pays most 
attention to the social aspects of anthropology, and has little to say about 
biology, linguistics, and economics. It is nevertheless one of best 
introductions to the subject for a beginner. 
Ir includes some notice of the history of anthropology, and a useful dis- 
cussion of anthropological theories. ‘The references to literature are very 
useful and will give any worker guidance in pursuing his studies systematically. 
To a sociologist the author’s emphasis on the community as unit of study 
will be of much interest. His exposition and adoption of the geographical 
point of view is also welcome : and the concepts of culture area and culture 
process are clearly stated. 
On other parts of the subject it may seem to specialists that he lays less 
than due emphasis : such are exogamy, marriage, relationship and totemism. 
Animism, magic, and mythology are treated shortly also. 
Ir will not be thought unkind to add that the author’s English is not quite 
that current in this country. 





MEASUREMENT IN SOCIAL WORK: by A. W. McMillen. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press (Camb. Univ. Press), 1930. (138. 6d.) 
THE answer to a question of some importance in the world of social work 
is given by this book. That question is—Can Social Agencies be 
to report statistics of their work regularly on a uniform basis? The answer 
that ap is “ Yes”—to which should perhaps be added—* Within 
Limits.” The book is concerned only with the U.S.A. : ee 
would, however, hold good anywhere allowing for differences in 
One notes that the widely different division of the field of social work Saane 
statutory and voluntary ies has probably made the task more difficult 
in the U.S.A. than it would be in Great Britain. 
Tue book gives details of some earlier efforts in the same directions, and the 
history of the present effort. The setting up of a representative committee 
to take responsibility for the task, and the careful preparation of enquiry 
schedules were obviously important in securing a result which is in the main 
successful. The agencies included are those dealing with dependency, 
delinquency and ill-health. The statistical results of the enquiry are given 
in XLVIII Tables and X Charts. A conclusion discusses the future per- 
manent organisation of the work. 





RUSSIA: par Henri Barbusse. Flammarion (Paris). 1930. (12f.) 
ONE LOOKS AT RUSSIA : by Henri Barbusse. Dent. 1930. (6s. net.) 
Tuis book on Russia is written with brilliance, and is pleasant and cas to 
read. It gives however a literary rather than a scientific treatment of its 
great subject. The author has a profound belief in the Soviet régime, and 
writes enthusiastically of its working. Parts of the book give his own vivid 
impressions of what he has seen in Russia; other parts contain summaries 
of official statistical information on industry and agriculture. By-the-way 
are given some very clever criticisms of present-day French writers ; and there 
Sy PAu pet of recent Russian films. The English translation by Warne 
done in the “ idiomatic” rather than the “ literal” style. 
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PRISONS OF TO-MORROW : Edited by E. H. Sutherland, Ph.D., and Thorsten 
Sellin, Ph.D. Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1931. 
($2.00 paper; $2.50 cloth.) 

Tue book (Volume 157 of the Annals) is divided into two parts, the first and more 
i portion dealing with the American prison, the second with prisons abroad. 

In America the interest has been largely directed towards reforms in the treatment 

of convicted persons, while little attention is focussed on detention conditions of 

those under arrest awaiting trial. In Europe, on the other hand, and particularly in 

Scandinavia, a distinction is clearly drawn between convicted and unconvicted persons, 

the latter being accorded privacy and consideration in accordance with their civil 

i American prison systems were imported by the English colonists at a time 
the earliest punitive measures were giving way to the correctional idea. Later 

Pennsylvanian Quakers, no doubt influenced by John Howard, took up the question 

of penal reform, and in 1787 established the Walnut Street Jail, the first example of 

its kind of a penitentiary with its isolated cell system replacing that of association of 
all types of prisoners in a common House of Detention. The Auburn system, in 
vogue to-day, effected a compromise between these two methods, instituting solitary 
confinement for short periods only, combined with some work done in silence but 

im association with other prisoners. 

We are reminded that the prison system makes no claim to protect us against crime. 

It has a two-fold purpose. It serves as a last resort for incurable prisoners (and in 

this connection the chapters on Prison Architecture, the Prison’s place in the Penal 

Systern and the Prisoner and the Law are specially useful) : it also acts as a socialising 

agency. ‘This latter aspect is very well treated under the heading of education in 

the prisons, the prison labour problem, and the discharged prisoner. Psychiatry 
is i t in order to understand the special needs of each prisoner and to this 
end prison becomes a criminological laboratory. A chapter contributed by an 
actual prisoner is a most valuable indictment of the impersonal routine that strives 
to subordinate the individual to a lifeless, laughterless, nameless and caged existence. 

T ing to authority will bring nearer the day of release ; hence the average prisoner 

soon to suppress the slightest sign of individuality and strives to be servile to 

eye and officials and to assume the attitude of the animal cowed into submission. 
this prisoner admits that some officials are deeply respected and prisoners fortunate 


enough to be in their charge learn to adopt certain elementary rules of right living 


Passinc on to the consideration of European prisons there would appear to be in the 
English system a more humanitarian outlook than prevails in America. This is 
illustrated in various ways, e.g. in the type of prison labour selected for individual 
prisoners, in educational facilities, religious ministrations, and above all the unpaid 
prison visitors who bring week by week to the prisoner a vision of the world outside 
to which he is some’ day to return—to return not as an enemy of society but as a 
respectable citizen. In Germany’s post-war Prison System jurists are being dis- 
placed = teachers and psychologists. Particularly interesting are the diverse experi- 
ments of the “ progressive system” in Bavaria for correctional education through 
“ crimino-biology ”: the purely educational and positive treatment of the prisoner 
a8 a potential good citizen in Thuringia: and the far-sighted Prussian project, as 
yet unrealised, of an entrance prison, a prison for advanced prisoners and a discharge 
prison. In Belgium most of the prisons are still cellular in type and regime but 
institutions of a new type are being created by which prisoners will be subjected to 
psychiatric observation and men given specialised treatment. 

SCANDINAVIAN prisons, whether in Sweden, Norway or Denmark, though under 
different legal systems are nevertheless subject to the same principles. ‘There are 
Detention Houses exclusively for persons awaiting trial, as distinct from the central 
prisons. Special emphasis in Sweden is laid on the value of agricultural labour. 
All the larger prisons possess some acreage used for gardening and the prisoners are 
put to outdoor work towards the end of their term of imprisonment in order to prepare 
them for the transition to complete freedom. Italy, similarly, has open-air colonies 
in Sardinia and in the Tuscan archipelago where the surveillance of prisoners is 
reduceed to an indispensable minimum. In other respects the Italian punitive 
methods appear to be severe. 

Tue new Penal Code of Mexico has its chapter at the end of the book. It speaks 
not of punishments but of sanctions which have lost all characteristics of penalty 
2h Eee WS nee Sealy Siemeapes ot enaies defence. 

N conclusion, this book helps one to think forward to the Prisons of To-morrow. 
Further reading on the subject is assisted by a brief guide to Penological Literature 
and some reviews of books published. The various chapters are the work of Prison 
een annens of Secislogy, Rasnesnice end Lew, Dewees of Madinins, end 
others. D.P. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH TOWN: by Wray 
Hunt. Harrap, 1931. (5s.) 

Tue English Town of this book in the “ Simple Guide Series” is the author's 
invention ! but its growth and development are a true story of many an English 
town. The township of Elli tag tag ney 8 ing from an Anglian settle- 
ment on a river and in a forest clearing a little below the site of a former British 
village. We are told what the town looked like at various periods of its history, the 
state of its ee ee eee 
contacts with the outside world. picture is well drawn though it does not 
pretend to be complete or to give new information. In order to escape the limitations 
imposed by the selection of a single township to illustrate the course of history through 
the centuries and also to introduce real examples as evidence of the truth of Ellington’s 
history, the author has used actual pictures of such things as the British village at 
Chrysanter near Penzance, the Saxon church at Greenstead, the town of Dunster 
with its feudal castle, a fourteenth-century street in Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Marlipins 
at Shoreham, a Chophouse of the eighteenth century, and an early nineteenth century 
street fair. 

Extracts from would-be Parish Records appear showing the rough and ready dis- 
cipline of the latter Middle Ages. “ Petronilla Witherstone, for throwing a stone at 
the Mayor and bruising his eye, to be stripped from the waist upwards and whipped 
through the town so that her back be all bloody.’’ Or again the returns for the Poll 
Tax in 1379 and 1381—showing how Ellington defrauded the King by making no 
entries for unmarried folk and by not accounting for over a hundred married couples, 
widows and widowers in 1381 who had appeared on the roll in 1379. ‘ 

Tue book is entertaining reading though it does not add much in the way of actual 
knowledge, and is in no sense a scholar’s text book. It is, in fact, “ a simple guide.” 





THE GOLD COAST AND THE SLUM : by Harvey W. Zorbaugh. University 
of Chicago Press (Cambridge University Press), 1929. (138. 6d.) 


Tuis study—one carried out by the Local Community Research Committee of 
Chicago—deals with a “ nondescript ’’ region in Chicago distinguished by the striking 
title which is used in the book. ‘The region lies on the Lower North Side of the City : 
the Gold Coast is the area along the shore of the lake where live the wealthy : behind 
it lie slum areas of which Little Sicily—peopled by Sicilian immigrants—is perhaps 
the most interesting. 

Eacu section of the region is described in detail: the descriptions are written in a 
vivid and telling style, with much quotation from documents written for the study. 
There are many small scale maps. 

THE outstanding impression left by the book is perhaps one of amazement over the 
lack of order among the foreign immigrants. Violence and crime are extremely 
common, and the police can do little or nothing. 

Tue book illustrates the great value of the work done by the Local Community 
Research Committee. 





POPULATION : by Corrado Gini (and others). University of Chicago Press 
(Cambridge University Press), 1930. (138. 6d.) 

In this volume are printed a series of lectures given at the University of Chicago 
on the Harris Poaedatien in 1929. ‘The general topic of the series is the theory of 
population, its growth and decline, and the practical problems involved in its relation 
to agricultural and other resources. 

In dealing with the Cyclical Rise and Fall of Population, Prof. Corrado Gini writes 
the most controversial section of the book. The idea of a cycle in the life of human 
generations is not new: it is attractively presented, but one has a sense of a bias 
in favour of present-day Italy which is disconcerting. Dr. O. E. Baker, in studying 
the Trend of Agricultural Production in North America, gives a remarkably complete 
and comprehensive view of his subject, illustrating it with many maps and diagrams. 
Dr. Kuczynski writes on the World’s Future Population, emphasising the foolishness 
of attempting to forecast the future on the basis of a superficial knowledge of statistics : 
his contribution is attractive, speculative and thought provoking. Population and the 
Food Supply, by Prof. Shiroshi Nasu is particularly interesting in its treatment of 
the population problems of Japan. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST: by Charles Wicksteed Armstrong. 
C. W. Daniel, 1931. (1s. 6d.) 

In this revised and enlarged edition of a book first published in 1927, Mr. Armstrong 
adds fresh facts and figures to strengthen his argument, which is, in simple terms, 
that if we provide widespread and easily accessible means of relief in distress we 
shall always have more distress than we have provided for. Mr. Armstrong is more 
interested in the eugenic results of the recent extension of social services than in 
their immediate social results. He includes a discussion of “ morality’ and proposals 
for the establishment of a eugenic colony in Spain. 





MEASURES OF EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES: by D. J. Cowden. 
Columbia University Press (P. S. King), 1931. ($2.) 

No. 356 in Columbia University Studies. The author makes a statistical study 
of the course of the export trade of the United States during the past eight years, 
dealing separately with price changes and volume changes. Indexes, both annual 
and monthly, are given : these are based upon more than 200 articles of trade. The 
result is hardly suitable for general reading: it may be assumed that an appeal to 
those with special knowledge is intended. 





WEEDS IN THE GARDEN OF MARRIAGE: by George Pitt Rivers. Noel 
Douglas, 1931. (3s. 6d.) 

Tuis little volume is introduced by Sir Arthur Keith. It deals with Eugenic problems 
and controversies—the “ right ” of defectives to breed, birth control, abortion, the 
inheritance of intelligence, and so on. The author's style is clear and forcible : 
he puts his views courageously and even pugnaciously. These views are open to 
many criticisms, including some from the sociological point of view: it is all to 
the good, however, that a case should be stated in so unmistakable a style. 





ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES: by Sanford Winston. University 
of North Carolina Press (Oxford University Press), 1930. (138. 6d.) 
Tuis is a detailed statistical study of illiteracy, chiefly in the period from 1870-1920. 
The number of illiterates in 1920 was nearly five millions, or six per cent. 
whole population of ten years and over. Obviously the problem is on a large scale. 
The distribution of illiteracy, its relation to race and nationality and to school systems 
are studied, and also any discoverable relations between illiteracy and birth rate, 
infant mortality, mobility, suicide and urbanisation. The methods of study are 
statistical throughout. 





NEW YORK CITY DURING THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE: by 
O. T. Barck, Jr., Ph.D. Columbia University Press, 1931. ($4.25.) 


CoumBiA University Studies, No. 357. ‘The volume gives an account of how New 
York carried on during the period 1776-1783. The British Army was in occupation : 
the upholding of law and order, the supply of necessaries, and the maintenance of 
business and social activities presented problems with whose character and solution 
the author deals in detail. _ Original sources have been drawn upon throughout: 
the volume is free from obvious bias. ‘The description of the city at the beginning 
of the period has special interest. 





THE PENALTY OF DEATH: by Josiah Oldfield. G. Bell & Sons, 1901. 
(3s. 6d. net.) 


A Re-issuE of a well-known book which can still be ed importance in the 
movement for the abolition of the death penalty. eye = 





THE ESQUISSE OF CONDORCET : . S. Schapiro, Ph.D. (Reprint from 
Essays in INTELLECTUAL History ae & James ered Saeed 


A FULL and simple summary and criticism of Condorcet’s famous work. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RICHARD COBDEN : by Sir Charles Mallet. Benn, 1929. NATION BUILD- 
ING AND BEYOND : by Nicholas Murray Butler. Cobden-Sanderson, 1930. 
THE WORLD CRISIS AND THE TEACHING OF THE MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL : by M. J. Bonn. Cobden-Sanderson, 1931. 

Prints of the rst, 2nd, and 3rd Richard Cobden Lectures, arranged by the Dunford 

House Cobden Memorial Association. The first gives a summary of Cobden’s life 

and achievements : the second discusses the need for and growth of international 

organisation with some reference to Cobden’s ideas : the third is a careful exarnination 

Cee eee eee eee 

teaching of Cobden and his school 





THE SUEZ CANAL: ITS HISTORY AND DIPLOMATIC IMPORTANCE : 
by C. W. Hallberg. Columbia University Press (P. S. King), 1931. ($5.25.) 


Co._umBIA University Studies, No. 348. In the main this book deals with political 
and diplomatic history : the canal as an engineering project is only incidentally 
mentioned. Some attention is given to the strategic and commercial umportance of 
the canal : statistics show the development of = The history of early attempts 
to cut a canal is summarised ; the controversies of the 19th century fully described. 
Full use has been made of original documents. 





FARM TRADE CENTRES IN MINNESOTA, 1905-29: by C. C. Zimmermann. 
Univ. of Minnesota. 1930. 


BULLETIN 269. A noteworthy study of country towns and villages, with useful maps 


and ample statistical material. The author’s skill in bringing out the 
implications of his data raises this study much above the average level, which is by 
no means low in the U.S.A. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PEKIN MAN: by G. Elliott Smith. Oliver and 
Boyd, 1931. (6d.) 

HENDERSON Trust Lecture, No. XI. An admirable account of the discovery of the 

remains of Pekin man, with details of the structure of his skull and comparison with 

other early remains. 





boas © igor mera OF THE MURDERER: by Alice Raven. Golden Vista 
ress, 1931 

A LECTURE setting forth the views on its subject that the author has more than once 
communicated to the SocioLocicaL Review. 





THEOREMS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LABOR LAW : by G. H. Jaffin. (Reprint 
from the Co_umsia Law Review.) 


A minute, able and critical (not to say satirical) examination of judge-made law 
in a difficult field. 
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Le PLAY HOUSE NOTES AND NEWS. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


DISCUSSION MEETINGS. The discussion on the FAMILY AT THE 
Present Day at the Annual Conference (see below) led to a suggestion 
that the series of Monthly Discussion Meetings being arranged at Le Play 
House for the Spring and Summer of 1932 should have the general theme 
of THE FamIy in the light of recent scientific work. The first three meetings 
of the series have now been arranged and are being held as shown. 


Monday, February 1st. History or THE FamiLy : C. M. Skepper, London 
School of Economics. 


Friday, March 4th. PsYCHOLOGY OF THE FamiLy: Dr. Pryns Hopkins, 
University College, London. 


Tuesday, April 26th. | BioLocy OF THE FamIcy : (speaker to be announced 
later). 


ALL three meetings are held at Le Play House, 65 Belgrave Road, West- 
minster, S.W.1, and are open free and without ticket to members and all 


interested. 


FIELD STUDY MEETINGS. Since Le Play House was opened in 1920, 
the organisation of Vacation Meetings for Field Study at home and abroad 
has been one of the regular activities in which many members and friends 
have taken part. The official ban on foreign travel makes it unsuitable at 
the moment to organise these mectings abroad. The 1932 programme of 
meetings in Great Britain is, however, of exceptional interest. 


At Easter (April 6th to 16th inclusive) a working group will make a pre- 
liminary survey of NORWICH AND THE NorwicH REGION. The meeting 
has the interest and support of the Lord Mayor and of local official and 
voluntary bodies ; members of the group are assured of every assistance 
with their studies. A special feature of the Meeting will be tuition in 
elementary Survey Methods. 


In Aucust (probable dates: 1st to 24th inclusive) a group will visit the 
SHETLAND ISLANDS, making Lerwick their headquarters. Field Studies in 
the Shetland Islands cannot fail to be of more than ordinary value. Geo- 
graphical features, early remains, historical development and present-day 
occupations and social life in these islands are in many ways unusual. Close 
contact will be made with some of the more isolated areas. 


IN SEPTEMBER (probable dates: 1st to 16th) arrangements are being made 
for a study in JeRsEY in which the co-operation of leading local specialists 
has already been secured. 


ALL wishing to take part in these meetings are asked to write to Miss E. W. 
Spear, Secretary, Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, 65 Belgrave Road, 
S.W., for full details. 


FAMILY STUDY GROUP. In connection with the London arrangements 
for studies pre ty to the 2ND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Work (Frankfort-on-Main, July, 1932) a study group has been formed, 
meeting at Le Play House. The preliminary meeting was held on 
4th January and the first discussion-meeting on Tuesday, January r1gth. 
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At this, Miss Gwynne, Miss Ball and Miss Stevenson gave accounts of 
cases (known to them as Hospital Almoner, Relieving Officer and I.C.A.A. 
worker respectively) that raise typical family health problems. ‘These cases 
were discussed in detail, and five members undertook to criticise them from 
special points of view at the next meeting, which will be held on Tuesday, 
16th February. At that meeting the general Public Health problems raised 
by these cases will also be considered. Later meetings are fixed for Tuesdays, 
I xh March and a date in April to be announced. Mr. Alexander Farqu- 
harson is leader of the group ; the Hon. Secretary, to whom communications 
about the meetings should be addressed is Miss Gwynne, 39b Matheson 
Road, W.14. The group is limited in numbers; anyone interested and 
wishing to join this or other similar groups now meeting in London, should 
write to B. E. Astbury, Esq., British National Committee, Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


REPORTS OF RECENT EVENTS. 


ANNUAL REUNION. The Annual Reunion was this year transferred 
from November to January, the view of the Executive Committee being that 
January would be a more convenient time for members living out of 
London and that in January the Annual General Meeting for election of 
Officers and Council could take place as part of the Annual Reunion. 


Tue Annual Dinner was this year, as a measure of economy, replaced by a 
R&cEPTION held at the Rubens Hotel, Buckingham Palace Road, on Friday, 
ist January. Mrs. Henry Holman, J.P. (whom so many members know as 
their kind hostess in previous years), was prevented by illness from attending. 
Her place was taken at short notice by Mrs. Walter Westbrook, who with Mr. 
Westbrook (Chaizman of Executive Committee) received the guests. Mr. 
A. J. Waldegrave (Chairman of Council) spoke on the future of the Institute 
and later gave to Professor Geddes the congratulations of all members and 
friends on his knighthood. Professor Geddes also spoke. Members found 
great pleasure in this opportunity for meeting and conversation, and the 
enjoyment of the evening was increased by a programme of violin and ’cello 
music, charmingly played by Miss Susie Thomas, L.R.A.M., and Miss 
Hilda Parry, L.R.A.M. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MegeTING. Members assembled for this on Saturday morning, 2nd 
January, at the Imperial Institute. In the unavoidable absence of the retiring President, 
Professor Geddes, Mr. A. J. Waldegrave was elected Chairman. The Minutes of 
the last Annual Meeting (March 16th, 1931) were read and signed. Dr. R. R. Marett, 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, was unanimously elected President; and the 
sixteen Vice-Presidents named on the agenda paper were also duly elected. It was 
agreed that the number of Vice-Presidents for 1932 should be fixed at 25, the Council 
having power to fill vacancies during the year. Mr. C. H. Rigg was unanimously 
re-elected Honorary Treasurer. The ordinary Members of Council whose nomina- 
tions were shown on the agenda paper were duly elected, with the exception of Sir 
J. A. Thomson, who, in response to an enquiry from the ‘Council, had indicated that 
he would prefer the ‘less burdensome office of Vice-President. 


pan Ceetemens Goneey one ast am Sn saends per were agreed to, their effect 
being that in future the jl may ©0-0pt up to fifteen apecial members individually 
and up to ten special members representing Societies and Institutions. 


Mr. Westsrook (Chairman of the Executive Committee) read a report on the year’s 
work, showing increased activities and interests and received the thanks of the 
. In the absence of the Hon. Treasurer, and of Mr. J. Mearns (Council 
Member of the Finance Committee), the Auditors’ draft Finance Statement was 
py sare gp Farquharson, who pointed out that for the nine months, January 
to September, 1931, there had been a surplus of income over expenditure of about 
£70, which would contribute to the reduction of the deficit carried forward from 
Previous years. ‘There was no other business. 
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(Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts will be circulated to Members after 
they have been considered by the Council.) 


Annuat Conrerence. The first discussion (Saturday, 2nd January, at 11 a.m.) 
was on the subject of THE FAMILY AT THE PRESENT Day, with Mr. Alexander 


Farquharson in the chair. 
In ing the discussion the Chairman read the following note, prepared by him, 
ich had been circulated beforehand. 


‘Tuis discussion fits in with the general scheme for the Study of the Family in prepara- 
tion for the Second International Conference on Socia) Work in July, 1932. It 
aims at (1) raising and examining some of the more general questions that compel 
attention in any scientific examination of family life to-day; and (2) developing 
suggestions towards a synthetic view of the whole field of studies involved. 


Tue Family is admitted to have a biological basis. What exactly does this mean? 
Obviously one main reason for the existence of the family i. that children have to be 
born ve f reared. Does the biological basis go further than this? Does biology 
reveal factors in the racial structure that predispose to the kind of social life provided 
by the family ? Does biology, in fact, or not, provide arguments for the permanence 
of the family as a human institution ? 


Dogs Psycuo.ocy at the present day give us any clear light on family life? Family 
pose gues — Prag their analogues occupy a large place in the work of some modern 
schools. t light does such work throw upon immediate family problems— 
disharmony, separation, divorce, and so on. Are there analogies between individual 
relationships in the family and in the larger economic and social spheres? Have 
psychologists anything to say upon the future of the family ? 


SPECIALISTS have recently been Seaning the history of the family in this country. 
What important changes in family life and organisation can be distinguished historic- 
ally ? Are these changes of major 01 minor importance ? Can further changes be 
expected in future ? 

Wauat is the present relation between the family and the larger society? Is it true 
that the family is rapidly being shorn of its historic functions—economic, educative 
recreative ? If so, what is left, or what will be left when the process is complete ? 
Will the family itself have disappeared ? 

Famicy life and religion have frequently been closely linked together. Does religion 
to-day give any help in correlating and turning to account systematic knowledge of 
family life and its problems ? 


Tue discussion first touched upon biological problems. The Rev. V. A. Demant 
followed, saying: The individual in the world of to-day is in direct contact with 
two social institutions (a) the Family ; and (b) the State. The State has grown too 
big to arouse social consciousness in the ordinary individual, for whom the family 
—— a whole ens (a fet of other a and minor loyalties, and in eer 

engenders two i a) friendliness sympathy (through succour in childhood 
and (b) the knowledge (which develops as he grows up) that there are limitations to 
be observed and that he has to consider others. The family may thus be looked on 
as the central institution of society. At the present day there is a revolt against 
marriage and the family, to be attributed partly to a dislike of the idea of the family 
as a “ business investment ” (both spiritual and financial) which was the Victorian 
view ; and an abhorrence of the jealous property-holding clan of the Victorian era, 
when family solidarity was often an excuse and a compensation for the lack of social 
conscience. ‘There is a sense in which “ you can only be a good member of a family 
can afford not to be.” The family is best viewed as a “ bridge to wider 
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. E. Y said that the family was being shorn of its economic functions, 
the State had become a rival institution in this sphere. A father no longer 
SO to le aeetc nd Sacteries with his son to find him 2 job, but 
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crafts, a man no longer taught his son his own craft, but sent him to an 
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Tue CHAIRMAN quoted an Evening Institute worker's experience uae > 
Recreation : ee ceetenton haters tn bartade-tuet geeen ents the girls 


who are leading and promoting the happiest home lives. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE maintained that external provision by the State was not 

a bad thing. Think, e.g., of the situation, if there was no system of State education. 
The parent feels the school teacher to be, not a usurper, oS a oe 
him to give his child a better chance and an opportunity of fuller development than 

the child of a poor man could otherwise have. The parents have developed, along 
with the growth of State provision, larger demands for their children—demands 
that the child may be provided with the external conditions of sound development ; 
and if this is the true attitude of mind of the parent then it is certain that all is well. 
State help is enabling the worker to give his child a better chance. 


Miss R. A. PENNETHORNE called attention to the recent Liége Conference on Family 
Life and offered to supply copies of the resolutions passed there to anyone interested. 


Tue Rev. W. WarcupP also spoke on Mr. Astbury’s points. To quote an old defini- 
tion, the State aims at being the “ remover of hindrances” and the application of this 
principle to each class of State provision would justify that provision. In the ideal 
community each one would have his function defined ; but at present there is a big 
problem of finding people jobs, and the problem is only soluble through State 
agencies in the industrial town. Thus in the spheres of education and economics 
the State provision removes hindrances to the good life. 


ya Pryns Hopkins dealt with the psychological problems of the family. He said 
Oo pervert misunderstanding of his later remarks) that different sciences may lead 
erent conclusions on the subject of family life; he could speak only as a 
peer rm a The development of the family is determined by the development of 
the human organism at each step. The family came into being gradually; it has 
been built up by accretions like the pearl in the oyster, and must be viewed in per- 
spective. For this the primary human emotions are most important ; and the earliest 
period of infancy is the vital period of develo t in the individual. A sensuous 
relationship between mother and child dev from the beginning; this leads 
straight to the position of conflict between father and son ; and similarly we can trace 
out the roots of the disharmonies that injure or ruin the life of so many families. 
The give-and-take of family life may itself lead to disaster. ‘‘ We can never make 
sacrifices in this world without subconsciously hating the person for whom the 
sacrifice has been made.” (The speaker explained later that he meant sacrifices 
forced upon the individual, not those akaaetie offered). 
towards marriage and insistence on chastity as a virtue is pathological in origin and 
suppressive. Malinowski has shown that in primitive society among young le 
there is promiscuity up to a certain after which a permanent union is formed 
and children are born. Toemene elias Lindsay’s team and advocacy of 
Companionate Marriage in U.S.A. The attitude of religion to sex is wrong. But 
the sanctions of religion are decaying and its standards in sex matters appear to-day 
to be inapplicable to our conditions. 


Mr. R. WELLBYE was opposed to the view of the Family which is implicit in Freud’s 
Cave-Man theory. He would uphold the Golden Age theory and the view of man 
as essentially a social animal. Mike’ ies. tein tn tonenndeh ey Comte 
Heard) was impeded by the institution of the ona lls goad eed have to give way 
as the social consciousness grows. F loyalty should perha ps expire when the 
biological end has been served and the se -conscious and wider loyalty to the larger 


LE asked : Which way round is it ? Was the family getting on all 
es eee ee mixed things up”; or was it rather 
vacuum left by the decay of the family? He challenged Dr. 

that one is bound to hate, sub-consciously at least, the person for 

sacrificed something. Aristotle’s saying (which has lasted 2,000 

years) suggests that the giving of presents is a pure joy, though he was bound to 
i i 7 povtichse ha viewed soa eatestomane 
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expositions of the modern view that he had read raised in his mind one urgent 
i these writers and thinkers were not asking of Life 

more than and different from what it is constructed to give ?_ Santayana has suggested 

that the maintenance of civilisation requires a breaking of the individual will. Have 

these modern people quite seen the point of that ? 


At the AFTERNOON Session, Dr. Vaughan Cornish took the chair for Captain F. G. 
Withycombe’s lecture on the Civic Survey or SourHaMpTON. The Chairman, 
in introducing the lecturer, said: The Survey which Captain Withycombe will 
describe to you is a work of voluntary service carried out by a Committee of the 
Southampton Civic Society. It deals with the present activities of the town, and 
with the historic movement by which the direction of future progress is indicated. 
The results have been embodied in a handsome volume published by the 
Oxford University Press ; copiously illustrated, and provided with numerous maps, 
prepared under expert direction of the lecturer. 


As a preface to the local study with which Captain Withycombe will deal, it may be 
ropriate that I should say a few words upon the Regional Survey movement in 
to-day. In the rts which have recently been published, as those relating 

Sate Piseaas Vale, dee Welatel and Wath esen, end Cocateall, the cuthors deal act 
only with the material necessities which formerly monopolised the attention of public 
authorities, but also with aesthetic considerations. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the fundamental condition which determines scenic beauty is 
harmonious grouping. From this principle it follows that in the long run the beauty 
of England will d d upon the way in which we plan our map for the lay-out of 
town and suburb, farm and factory, playing field and nature reserve. In this plan- 
ning of England I submit that the five following rules are aesthetically essential. 
First : we must increase the garden og in the town ; secondly : we must control 
* elevations ” in the countryside so that the buildings shall take their place quietly 
in the landscape ; thirdly: we must stop the straggling of the suburb, and group 
its houses compactly, picturesquely, and, I would add, sociably; fourthly: we 
must keep our sea-cliffs in natural wildness, preserving their noble outlook as the 
heritage of our island people ; and, lastly, we must provide National Parks in those 
regions of mountain and moorland which in the West and North of England rise 
above the fenced fields of the plain. The National Parks will be the paradise of the 
pedestrian, where the people of the towns can recover that close touch with Nature 
which is needful for the spiritual welfare of a Nation. 


Captain WitHycomse devoted his interesting lecture to a description of the organ- 
isation and methods of work of the Civic Survey of Southampton and an exposition 
of some of its findings. He illustrated the whole by a fine series of lantern slides 
copied from maps and diagrams which illustrate the published Survey. The lecture 
is not summarised here as the Survey (published by the Oxford University Press) is 
now generally available. Miss Jeffrey, Mr. Fagg, and others took part in the discussion. 


Art the Eveninc Session, Miss Pennethorne took the chair for lectures on EDUCATIONAL 
Surveys by Miss F. C. Sears of Portsmouth Training College and Mr. B. T. Ellis, 
of the Central School for wort Crayford. Miss Sears thrilled the audience by her 
description of the Surveys of Portsmouth and Idsworth, carried out in one case by 
Training College Students and in the other largely by school children under their 
direction. An exceptionally good set of slides, showing both survey maps and 
diagrams and the Idsworth children in the midst of their field work, added vivid 
illustration to the lecture. Mr. Ellis, in an address remarkable for its humane outlook 
and wide local knowledge, showed how the Survey has been fitted in with the teaching 
of both History and Geography at a Central School. He exhibited a number of 
telling examples of both boys’ and girls’ work. 


On Sunpay AFTERNOON, Janury 3rd, the Conference Meetings were at Le Play 
House. The Rev. V. A. Demant took the chair for Peter Scott, who e on the 
Brynmawr Community Experiment. Beginning with a description of origin of 
the experiment and its early history, Peter Scott went on to describe the building up 
of an industrial and social policy and the adoption of the Survey as part of that policy. 
From this he passed on to a short but moving statement of the basic ideas that have 
~~ themselves in the minds of his colleagues and himself as a result of their work 
at Brynmawr. The causes of the radical disorder of our present society are, he 
suggested : (1) a philosophy of self that gives it the chief instead da chetien 
place ; (2) a conception of i as apart and separate, linked with which is a mechan- 
isation of all human relationships ; and (3) the general adoption of means as ends in 
themselves. He followed this by putting forward his conviction that the only way 
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out is through the dedication of our lives to the discovery of truth and the service 
of the Community, the two aims being seen as one and indivisible ; and ended by 
reading Masefield’s poem, THE SEEKERS. The moments of silence that followed 
were a more eloquent tribute to the power and value of Peter Scott’s address than 


any applause. A few minutes were spent over questions. 


AFTER tea, Prorgssorn GEpDpes gave his Presidential) Address, in which he dealt with 
Pre-vision in Sociology (a subject to be discussed at the Conference of the Institut 
International de Sociologie in 1933) and with many other subjects. His address 
roused much discussion which was continued by a small group to a late hour. 


Tue ANNUAL ExuisiTion of Civic and Regional Surveys was held this year in the 
East Gallery of London University (South Kensington) and was open from January 
1st to 7th. This was the Sixth Annual Exhibition and the second occasion on which 
a gallery had been reserved for some length of time. The experience gained is begin- 
ning to show how best such exhibitions can be organised in future. The response 
to requests for loan of material was most friendly and helpful. A number of exhibitors 
at former exhibitions sent examples of work done during the past year; much work 
came from fresh sources. Educational Surveys were well represented (Crayford, 
Portsmouth, Worthing, Hayling Island, Durham, Woolwich, Gi &c.). 
Development Surveys were represented by examples from Greater London, Middlesex, 
Sussex, Berkshire and Brynmawr. Le Play House itself exhibited many specimens 
of Civic and R Surveys illustrating research and development work done in 
various parts of Country. An interesting feature of the Exhibition was the series 
of contour models lent by Mr. C. C. Fagg. 





DISCUSSION MEETING. 


On December 2nd at Le Play House, the first of a series of monthly 
discussion meetings was addressed by the Rev. J. C. Pringle (Secretary, 
Charity Organisation Society) on the subject of THE CHANGING Wor_p. 


Mr. PRINGLE, in opening, disclaimed any intention of representing himself as a 
sociologist: he did not profess to understand either the ideas or the technical 
terminology current at Le Play House. He then sketched a vivid picture of the 
changing society in which we live, contrasting it with the more stable and ordered 
medieval society and with that of other epochs when people felt sure of themselves. 
He illustrated the emphasis on change that is found in literature at ‘aoe He 
in Japanese art (of which he showed examples), and also in Eastern tho He 
passed from this to the discussion of current social movements and ideas, criticising 
the all-too-frequent tendency to shut our eyes to the — of change continuously 
taking place and to suggest that if only our icular little devices had been adopted 
development would have taken a quite different and better direction. 


In the discussion that followed, a number of speakers gave their views upon the 
possibility of finding any stable foothold in Yaa world of change depicted by Mr. 
Pringle. Some suggested that the changes are merely repetitions of previous 

without radical effect upon the main stream of life. Others held that a religious faith 
is the only secure foothold in a changing world. Among the speakers were Miss 
Morant, Miss Pennethorne, Mr. G. L. Pepler, Mr. C. C. Fagg, Mr. Wellbye, Mr, 
Westbrook, and Mr. Farquharson (who took the Chair). Mr. Pringle’s paper will 
appear in full in a later issue of the Review. 


EDUCATIONAL CIRCLE. 


AT the meeting in September, Mr. F. S. Marvin, whose book, Tue Livinc Past, 
is a most valuable and comprehensive sketch of Western progress, gave an account 
of his Unity Schools, which have been held from 1915 onwards; in England until 
1923 and then in such centres as Vienna, Dantzig, and Stockholm. The later ones 
have studied the -war world, and have endeavoured to put in the forefront the 
real tendencies of the time, wherein Mr. Marvin saw a steady growth in world 
co-operation. Sip Ganehdnend hat dite fins of cindy GAGih theadl ba Sibowed one 
the common history of mankind ; and in his view the kernel of the history which 
made mankind one was in the growth of science. Mr. Marvin has arranged and 
edited the Unity Series of volumes containing the lectures delivered at the Schools. 


Mr. F. J. ae ee on Se Sak es Marvin to the basic thought 
of the Educational Circle by saying that world unity as an essential aim should in- 
Sosnen ail atane of heaeanian He pointed out that this unity is not the 
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same thing as universal peace and disarmament, for peace may be neutral to great 
economic and religious ideas. World unity, to the conscience of civilisation, is a 
fulfilment of consensus and co-operation, which are vital factors in youth training. 
World-unity idealists should participate in general international educational con- 
gresses, and claim that their aim is supreme. 


In November, Mr. N. Carrington, on the Executive of the Design and Industries 
Association, spoke on “ Design as a factor in Education.” Approaching the subject 
as a business man in printing and publishing he found a defect in education, in that 
it was not felt to be a whole. He thought the distinguishing feature of our civilisation 
was materialism. We lacked the vitamin of beauty, and the creative instinct in man 
had little outlet. Children having once left school had little chance of creating 
beauty, of even seeing it or desiring it. In our leisure life little attention was given 
to the creative instinct due to lack of education. It was an anomaly to have societies 
to preserve beauty in buildings or landscapes and bye-laws to prevent abuses. 
Education neglects beauty in civilisation, and history hardly touches the esthetic 
side, e.g. the interesting heritage of English domestic building. Things had to be 
fit for their purpose, and beautiful to look at. Mr. Carrington thought that pupils 
should learn about styles of buildings, furniture, glass, pottery, &c., and they should 
have a knowledge of essentials in design. Many rules were not needed but a desire 
to have things beautiful. A definite will for beauty should be as keen as a will to 


live, to possess things and to enjoy things. 


Tue general discussion showed that the Circle considered that right through history 
we have been creative of beauty, and it was now permeating to more people. Mr. 
Yusuf Ali said that it takes time for the ideas of esthetics to adjust themselves, and 
the idea of beauty changes. Therefore, patience is needed to adapt ourselves to 
needs, times, and circumstances. 


Art the January meeting Miss M. C. Haywood, Lecturer in Education at Neville’s 
Cross Training College, read a paper on “ Some practical points in the training 
of Teachers.” She thought that the zeal, competence and qualifications of teachers 
entering training colleges was of a low standard, as far too much stress was laid on 
academic ifications. She would demand some test of ability to teach, and some 
charm or force of personality. The qualifications should consist of wider knowledge, 
first-hand judgment, and a vigorous, enquiring, and untired mind. The students’ 
psychological reaction to the period of training is genuine interest in the profession 
and in the theory and practice of teaching, as well as a desire to qualify as a step 
to a respectable, secure, and not too arduous livelihood. Miss Haywood thought 
that no one should be on the staff of a Training College who had not a gift for teaching 
children and experience in it. More connection should be made between the 
cee of work and school teaching needs. World history should be taught. 

most vital part of the work of a Training College is the giving of a sense of 
vocation, for teaching is “a gift of the spirit,” and thereby a sacred charge. In 
sectarian colleges the idea of teaching ad majorem gloriam dei, which includes the 
lesser aspects, is given, but in state-aided colleges no alternative ideal takes its place. 
The sense of obligation of vocation rather than occupation is sadly missing. 


Dr. F. H. Haywarp questioned whether the training colleges were giving a philosophy 
of life or sense of vocation to take the gap left by theology. Was there any dominating 
personality or dominating book in the training colleges ? 


Art the next meeting of the Circle, Mr. J. Reeves, ex-H.M.I., will speak on “ The 
Curriculum in its Intellectual Aspect.” ecw 
E.M.W. 


ROTARY INSTRUCTIONAL MEETING. 


On Thursday, 28th January, at Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London, 
the Rotary International Association for Great Britain and Ireland held an 
all-day Instructional Meeting—in co-operation with the National Council 
of Social Service and Le Play House—on THe Makinc or Locat SociaL 
Surveys and the FUNCTION AND ForMaTION OF LocaL Councils oF SOCIAL 
Service. Dr. Herbert Schofield (President, R.1.B.1.) took the chair in the 
morning, and Mr. Edwin Robinson (Director, R.I.B.I.) in the afternoon. 


The programme was : 
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MORNING SESSION. For those serving on the Panel of Speakers. U 
-11.30. THe Generat Case: Brig.-Gen. Sir Wyndham Deedes, C.M.G a 
pete National Council of Social Service. : 3 
11.30-12. TYPES AND Purposes or a SociaL Survey: A. D. K. Owen, Esq., ¢ 
P Sheffield Social Survey. —_ tee 
12-12.30. THe Purposes or A Councit or Sociat Service: B. E. Astbury, Esq., ‘ 
Charity Organisation Society. Bi : 
12.30-1. DISCUSSION. : Ey 
1.15-2.15. LUNCHEON. fi} : 
veg t 
AFTERNOON SESSION. For those considering and making a Survey and form- ia 
ing a Local Council and others interested. a 
2.30-2.45. THE ey: AND FoRMATION OF A CounciL or SociaL SERVICE: pot 
2.45-3. cunkahat atereasteheer: Alexander Farquharson, Esq., 
Le Play House. i 
3-5. Rounp-Tas_e Discussion : TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY QUESTIONS AND 4 
ANSWERS. i 


f the discussions (which throughout informative and 
{Ro eA cd" capi can be borrowed for pera on application 


coeds Linden on Ee Wily Slsues By ak 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. , 
Tue list of Lectures and Demonstrations provided by the Institute in recent 


months is :— 
+ ant oer taal a nate - Oct. 16th Miss E. G. B. Thomas. 
Southgate Rotary Club - - Nov. 16th mn 


Hospital Almoners—at Welfare Mel - Nov. 3oth Mr. esqubanen. 
Pe ae - Dec. 17th - : 


Distributist League - - Dec. 4th ” ” 
Sc: Bennie: Guinaihal Meek Gertie .- Ren, oh - ” 
Walthamstow Rotary Club - - ~- Jan. 12th Miss E. G. B. Thomas. ie 
Erith Rotary Club - - . - Jan. 13th - ~ a 
P Streatham Rotary Club - - - Jan. 28th “a 
Bi C.O.S. Winter Conference - - - Jan. 29th Mr. Ferquhereen. 
Survey Materials have been sent for exhibition and demonstration—amongst other 
School Nature Study Union Conference. Sittingbourne. 
York. St. Pancras. 
Salford (twice). Wakefield. 


New Homes ror OLp was the title of a Housing Exhibition held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, from 7th to roth December last. Many housing and other societies 
contributed exhibits ; these dealt in the main with London, but other centres were 
also represented. Le Play House assisted by sending a few exhibition sheets, and 
Oy EROS ond SERENE ETERS Sapiens REGIS ene as aes ee areas 


specially-prepared 


LE PLAY HOUSE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Institute is co-operating closely with the British National Committee for the 
Second International Conference on Social Work in the preparation and issue of a 
series of Memoranda dealing with the topics to be discussed at the Conference. The 
nee Same 05 ee te Dovel Wioek ane Se -Teaey, So far five Memoranda 
ve been issued in printed form: these are 
1. Tue Stupy or THe Famity: A Guide to Studies in preparation for the Inter- 
national Conference. 
2. THE FamiLy in THE Cuancinc Wortp : by the Rev. J. C. Pringle, M.A. 
3- Socta Work IN THE FAMILigs OF THE UNEMPLOYED: by Hilda Jennings, M.A., 
and Peter Scott. se .: 
F 81 a 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


4. Economic Insecuriry AND THE Famity: by Henry A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D., and 
Dorothy C. Keeling, M.B.E. 


5. Psycuiatric Socia, Work: a study made by the Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. 


Tue price is 3d. each, post free. (No. 5 is now in the Press.] 


AppITIONAL Memoranda dealing with special of social work in relation to 

Tany i Mists clas teem aoupeecl, endl nan oulidiie Gar ueiaalee for adeb tn 

typescript form. The list is: 

11. THe Work or a Hosprrat ALMONER; prepared by the Hospital Almoners’ 
Association. 


12. Pronger Work AND THE I.C.A.A.; prepared by the Invalid Children’s Aid 
owen 


13. MentTAL HeattH SERVICES AND THE FaMILy : prepared by the Central Association 
for Menta! Welfare. 


14. Eventno Instirutes: prepared by Miss Eileen G. B. Thomas, M.A. 
15. THe Work or Scuoot Care ComMITTeEEs : prepared by the L.C.C. School Care 
Associations. 


16. Pustic WELFARE AND THE FaMILy : prepared by Sir Allan Powell, Chief Officer, 
Public Assistance Committee, L.C.C. 


17. Tue Sociat Prosptem Group : prepared by the Eugenics Society. 
18. Broken Homes: prepared by the C.O.S. 


Coptss of these may be borrowed, the borrower paying postage. Orders and requests 
for loans should be addressed to the Secretary, Le Play House. 


Tue Institute has in preparation a Broad Sheet of questions on Fo_k Lore, similar 
to the well-known Discovery Broad Sheet ; it is hoped to publish this before Easter. 


RECENT SURVEY PUBLICATIONS. 


Survey workers and others interested in Surveys will find several recent publications 
of much interest and indeed essential. Vol. II. of the New Survey or Lire AND 
Laxsour in Lonpon (P. S. King, 1931 : 17s. 6d.) continues the account of London 
of to-day that was commenced in Vol. I.: it is comprehensive and masterly. THE 
Civic Survey or SourHampPton, edited by P. Ford, B.Sc. (Oxford University Press, 
1931: 30s.), is the printed report of the Survey mentioned in the notes on the Annual 
Conference above. While concerned largely with Town-Planning problems, it 
deals also with social conditions : the series of maps, produced with the help of the 
Ordnance Survey, is of outstanding quality. 


Tue Sheffield Social Survey Committee has issued its first Reports: these are— 
Tue Mick Supp.y or Suerriecp, by A. J. Allanzy: THe Housinc PRropLem IN 
Suerriecp, by A. D. K. Owen: LicensING IN SHEFFIELD, by Dr. J. N. Reedman. 
indeed ates pate oe othe eas to te —s 

in many respects t reports t to be. ies may 
be had from the Survey Committee at 84 West Street, Sheffield. 


Tue Soctat Survey or Merseysipe (University of Liverpool) has issued three sum- 
maries of its results (also priced 6d. each) in certain sections of the field: 1. Housinc 
CONDITIONS IN LIVERPOOL: 2. MIGRATION TO MERSEYSIDE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO IRIsH IMMIGRATION: 3. PovERTY ON MERsEYsIDE. These pamphlets give clear 
and cogent accounts of their subjects (with references to fuller treatment elsewhere), 
and are not lacking in practical s i Copies may be purchased from 

Survey at the University School of ial Science, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 


Tue latest volume of the Brynmawr Survey, issued b the Brynmawr Community 
Study Council, deals with the PopuLATION of eh It is a detailed summary 
of the results of the special “— at te neg emer taken for the Survey, and ° in 
some ways a unique piece of wo ies (typescript) can be obtained on loan 
from Le Play House. wv 
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REQUIRED URGENTLY. 


Copies of any issues in Votumes I. and VIII. of the Socio.ocicat Review are 
required urgently to complete sets (particularly Volume I.) 


ls ae es SOS Se Ses © Fe Se ES SE SS Sage, 
Le Play House Press, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 





‘Tue B.B.C. has organised a series of talks on CHANGES IN FamiLy Lire commencing 
on 17th February, and in preparation for these has issued a printed form containing 
an introductory essay and a series of questions which listeners will be invited to 
answer. The questions are grouped in sections with the object of analysing the 
various social and economic changes which have taken place in family life during the 
last two generations. 

It is hoped that, with the co-operation of listeners, new information may be obtained 
on the way in which pe ge at marriage, numbers and spacing of children, occupations, 
arrangement of family expenditure, educational facilities, and so forth, have changed 
during the last two enn 


Coptgs of a booklet, THe CHANGING Wor LD, in which the scheme is explained, and 
of the printed enquiry form can be obtained from Le Play House (postage 14d.). 





Tue Council of the Institute in October last decided to affiliate to the International 
Institute of Sociology, which now has its headquarters at Geneva. 


Tue International Institute will hold its next International Congress at Geneva in 
the autumn of 1933. The subj chosen for discussion are (1) PREVISION IN 
SocioLtocy; (2) THe HuMAN ITAT. interested may obtain 
particulars (when these are available) from the “Le Play ouse. 





Mempers and Friends of Le Play House have already been informed of the 
dissolution on October 30th last of the Foreign Work Committee of the 
Institute as then constituted. Since that dissolution individual members 
of that Committee have formed a Society with a title resembling that of 
Le Play House. 


Memeers and Friends are therefore asked to note that there is no connection 
between the Institute and any other Society bearing a similar name. The 
Institute has its Headquarters as hitherto at Le Play House, 65 Belgrave 
Road, Westminster, S.W.1. No communication from any other address 
is authorised by the Institute. 


Many of those who have taken a leading part in the Foreign Work of the 
Institute are still closely associated with it. The Institute has no intention 
of discontinuing Field Studies at home and abroad, and is maintaining 
and developing all its other lines of activity. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Baum (Dr. Marie) and Westerdamp (Dr. Alix). RuyrHmus Des FAMILIENLEBENS. 
Vol. 5. F. A. Herbig. 

Bishop of Southwark. IN THE Heart or SourH Lonpon. Longmans, Green & Co. 
(38. 6d.) 

Cobham (M. E.). Mary Everest Boote—Co.iectep Works. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
The C. W. Daniel Co. (£3.) 

Corte (Dr. Erna). Dime FAMmILigNVERHALTNISSE VON KINDERN .... Vol. 3. 
F. A. Herbig. 

Demant (V. A.). Tus UNEMPLOYMENT: DISASTER OR OPPORTUNITY? Student 

Movement Press. (4s.) 

Heard (Gerald). THe Emercence or Man. Jonathan Cape. (10s. 6d.) 

Housman (1..) and Marten (C. H. K.). Husrorres (Greece, Rome and the East). 
Basil Blackwell 

Hunt (Wray). Guowrn AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH Town. George G. 
Harrap & Co. Ltd. (5s.) 

Keller (A. G.). Socta Evotution. The Macmillan Co. ($2.50.) 

Krolzig (Gunter). Der JUNGENDLICHE IN DER GROSSTADTFAMILIE. Vol. 4. F. A. 
Herbig. 

Lumley (F. E.) and Bode (Boyd H.). OurseELves AND THE WorLD. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Ltd. (15s.) 

Martens-Endelmann (Dr. Agnes). Dr ZUSAMMENSETZUNG DES FAMILIENEINKINDERS. 
Vol. 6. R. Muller. 

Maxwell (Donald). A Decrive m Sussex. John Lane. The Bodley Head. (6s.) 

Mogi (S.). THe Propiem or Feperatism. Vol. 1 and 2. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. (36s.: set 2 Vols.) 

Nelson (Leonard). SysTeM DER PHILOSOPHISCHEN ETHIK UND PaADaGoGIK. Verlag 
Offentliches Leben, Gottingen. (17M.) 

Niemeyer (Dr. Annemaria). Zur STRUKTUR DER Famiuie. Vol. 2. F. A. Herbig. 

Peel (Mrs. C. S.). Tue Stream or Time. 1805-1861. John Lane. (18s.) 

Raven (Alexander). CivitizaTion as Divine SupeRMAN. Williams & Norgate 
Ltd. (12s. 6d.) 

Russell (Bertrand). Tue Screntiric OvtLoox. Unwin Brothers Ltd. (7s. 6d.) 

at ay and Baum (Marie). Das FAMILIENIEBEN IN DER GEGENWART. (Vol. 1.) 

Genders .) (MLD). Tue Deciminc Birturate tN Rotrerpam. The Hague. 
Martinus Nyhoff. (6 guilders.) 

Thomson (Sir J. Arthur) and Geddes (Patrick). Lire. Ovuriines or GENERAL 
Biotocy. Vols. 1 and 2. Williams & Norgate Ltd. (£3 3s. od.) 

Ténnies (Prof. Dr. Ferdinand). Emr0urunc in pie Sozio.ociz. Ferdinand 
Enke. (M. 11.60.) 

White (L. W.) and Shanahan (E. W.). Tue Inpustrriat REVOLUTION AND THE 
Economic WorLp or To-pay. Longmans, Green & Co. (6s.) 

Woolf (Leonard). Arrer THE Detuce: Vol. 1. The Hogarth Press. (158.) 


Zuckerman (S.). THe Socia Lire or Monkeys AND Apes. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. Ltd. (15s.) 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ee 3) Theodore, Jr.). New Yorx City 1776-1783. P.S. King & Son Ltd. 

4-25 

Cowden (Dudley J.). Measures or Exports or THE Unirep States. P. S. King 
and Son Ltd. ($2.00.) 


Hallberg (Charles W.). Tue Suez Canat. P. S. King & Son Ltd. ($5.25.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Badé (William Frederic). THe TELL EN-NasBeH ExcavATIONs OF 1929. Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Roqperee (W. G.). ELEMENTS OF THE CULTURE OF THE CIRCUMPOLAR ZONE. Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

a THe MEANING OF THE MANCHURIAN Crisis. The Shoneen Printing 

Tess 

Haynes (G. E.). ‘THe Housinc Prosiems in LiverPoo.. The Warden, University 
Settlement, Nile Street, Liverpool. 

Hough (Walter). ANCIENT SEATING FURNITURE IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE UNITED 
States NATIONAL Museum. Smithsonian Institution. 

Hughes (Everett Churrington). THe Cuicaco Rear Estate Boarp. University 
Of Chicago, Illinois. ($1.50.) 

Krieger (Herbert W.). Aspects or ABORIGINAL DecoraTive ART IN AMERICA BASED 
ON SPECIMENS IN THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL Museum. Smithsonian 
Institution. 

MacCurdy (George Grant). Recent PRoGREsS IN THE Fie_tp or OLD Wor.ip Pre- 
History. Smithsonian Institution. 

Mackmurdo (A. H.). THe Goitp STANDARD AND OTHER Disgases. Desmond 
Harmworth. (1s.) 

Miller (Gerrit S., Jr.). Human Hain AND PRIMATE PATTERNING. Smithsonian 

tution. 

Paul (Leslie A.). THe Green Company. The C. W. Daniel Co., W.C.1. (2s.) 

Perry (C. A.) and Williams (M. P.). New York ScuHoot CENTERS AND THEIR CoM- 
MUNITY Po.icy. Russell Sage Foundation. (50 cents.) 

Richarz (Stephen S. V. D.). Tue Ace or THE Human Race IN THE LIGHT OF 
GeroLocy. Smithsonian Institution. 

Swanton (John R.) and Roberts (F. H. H.). Jesse WaLTer Fewxes. Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Ward (Robert de C.). THe ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE WuiTE RACE IN THE TROPICS. 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Penrose’s ANNUAL. Vol. 34, 1932. Percy Lund Humphries & Co. Ltd. 
al — Smithsonian Institution. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
2.00. 
County Council of the West Riding. Report or THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE CURRICULUM OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL. Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. (18. 3d.) 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN Economic Review ‘ 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy ‘ 
ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


ARCHIV FUR SOCIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SoziaL Poutrux 


ARCHIVIO pI Stub! — : 
Asiatic Review . s 


BREAD AND FREEDOM 


BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE. Générace DE LA FRANCE 


CHARITY ORGANISATION QUARTERLY 
Cuinese Economic JouRNAL 
COMMONWEALTH . , 


Evcenics Review 
ECONOMICA . 


GarpDEN CITIES AND ‘eine Pisin 
GEOGRAPHY . : 
GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW | 


HEADWAY 
HIGHWAY 
HINDUSTAN Review 


INDIAN MAGAZINE > 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Review F 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF AGRICULTURE 
INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 5 
IsLamic Review . 


Ranitiensth eu anes Goniinens ath Cetin Sebi 


JourNAL oF HEREDITY 
JOURNAL OF THE LONDON Sociery 


JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDs . 


Kent EpucaTion GAZETTE 


Leacue or Nations MONTHLY (Summary 
LaBourR MANAGEMENT . 


Miu.icate MontTHuiy 
Monist = 
Musfe SociaL 


New HEALTH 
Nuovi Stup1 


PoLiTicaL SCIENCE Quarreny 
PROGRESS 


REVUE DE Sct DE Renae 
RevvuE INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE . 
Rivista INTERNAZIONALE . 
Rotary WHEEL 


SBORNIK 

ScIENTIA. . 
ScHoo. Nature Stupy JOURNAL . 
ScoTrisH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
SociaL ScrENCE ABSTRACTS . 
SocioLtocikA Revurt. 

SocitaL Science Review 


‘TARSADALOMTUDOMANY 
VESTNIK (AKADEMIE ZEMEDELSKI) 


Worip Unity. 
WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES " ARCHIV 


Z1gTSCHRIFT FUR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE UND Seusnee 
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A SURVEY OF BOYS’ ORGANISATIONS IN SOUTHAMPTON, A 
carried out in the year 1927 by the SOUTHAMPTON COUNCIL at 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE in co-operation with LE PLAY HOUSE, ob 
WESTMINSTER. ‘5 . 


Note. The Survey is printed in its original form: 
i.e., as a Report to the Southampton Council of 
Social Service. A few quite minor changes in 
expression and arrangement have been made in ) 
the print. It has not been possible to reproduce 
the maps and diagrams referred to: copies can, bs 
however, be seen at Le Play House. An Addendum i 
gives (at his pressing suggestion) a letter from i 
Mr. Claude Ashby on the results of the Survey. 


| 


Supplement to the SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, January, 1932. 
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IntTRODucToRY NOTE. 


1. Tuts Survey of Boys’ Organisations was carried out under an 
arrangement between the Southampton Council of Social Service 
and Leplay House, Westminster. In accordance with that arrangement 
i was asked to undertake the local enquiries, and the compilation of 
the Survey following on these. 


2. Tue local enquiries were made chiefly by means of (a) personal 
interviews with those officials and social workers in Southampton 
most concerned with work among boys; (b) visits to the buildings 
used by certain boys’ organisations, and observations of the activities 
carried on there ; and (c) study of statistics, printed matter, and other 
documents supplied by officials and organisations. 


3. THE arranging of personal interviews was mainly in the hands of 
Mr. James, the Secretary of the Southampton Council of Social 
Service, acting on the suggestions made by a Sub-Committee of the 
Council appointed to assist with the Survey. It was due very largely 
to the efficient organisation of interviews by Mr. James that I found 
it possible to see personally practically all the people in Southampton 
closely interested in work among boys, and that every interview 
arranged, without exception, was successfully carried through. The 
members of the Sub-Committee also gave every possible assistance 
in the arrangement of interviews. 


4. THE time at my disposal in Southampton—about a fortnight 
altogether—did not allow for visits to more than a few centres of boys’ 
work. These visits, in the arrangement of which I again received 
every assistance from the members of the Sub-Committee of the 
Council, were in every case received in the most friendly way by those 
responsible for the centres visited, and were, to me, perhaps the most 
illuminating part of the whole enquiry. Had it been possible to give 
more time to such visits, and to make them at hours when activities 
were going on, this report could have been improved in many respects. 


5. Wuite I received willing help on all hands in the collection of 
statistical and documentary information, I cannot feel quite satisfied 
with this aspect of the Survey. Very few of the organisations with 
which it is concerned print information about their work; many 
appear to be satisfied with round-figure statistics of membership ; in 
many cases systematic accounts or finance statements are not in use ; 
and very few make any attempt to record their chief activities, or the 
development of their work, in any regular way. No adverse criticism 
is implied in the foregoing statement ; but it will be clear that in those 
circumstances any account of boys’ work in Southampton which should 
aim at being exact in detail would require very close personal enquiry 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


extending over a long period; and this report does not profess to 
be based upon such enquiry. 


6. Tue Survey, therefore, cannot be regarded as exhaustive or even 
complete ; but it seems likely that it is sufficient for its immediate 
purpose, giving, as it attempts to do, a first general view of the subject, 
and touching upon all, or nearly all, its important aspects. Members 
of the Sub-Committee, and those connected with the organisations 
reported on, will no doubt be able to correct and amplify it in many 
ways; and it could at any time, if desired, be made the basis of a 
complete enquiry. 


7. In drawing up the Report it has been thought best to deal first 
with certain general aspects of social life and organisation in Southamp- 
ton which have an important influence on the character and develop- 
ment of all social work in the town. This general treatment is followed 
by a special study of boys’ problems, and of the work of boys’ organisa- 
tions. Certain statistical tables and maps are added as Appendices. 


8. Tus introductory note would be incomplete without an expression 
of my personal gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Ashby, who were my hosts 
during the time of the enquiry, and assisted me in innumerable ways 
with complete efficiency and very great kindness; to Mr. James, 
who gave almost the whole of his working time during my visit to 
assisting me, and to forwarding the work of the Survey ; to Mr. Hedger, 
Colonel Penneli, and other members of the Sub-Committee, who gave 
invaluable support to the enquiry at every stage ; to the Secretary for 
Education, and the Medical Officer of Health, and to all other busy 
officials and religious and social workers who spared time to answer 
my questions and give me their views upon the subject in hand. ‘This 
friendly and helpful attitude on the part of all concerned made the time 
of the enquiry in Southampton one of the most pleasant I have ever 
spent. 


Le Play House, 
Westminster. 


April 7th, 1927. 
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Section I. ‘THE GROWTH AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


1. During the last hundred years or more Southampton has been 
subject to a process of growth and change similar in many ways to 
that which has been at work elsewhere in the South of England. The 
basis of the whole has been economic :—the development of the port 
and its associated industries, and the improvement of communications 
with the surrounding country and with the rest of England. Social 
and cultural developments, such as the foundation of the University 
College, have also played a part; and the effect of the general 
tendencies towards urban growth throughout the country has no 
doubt also been felt. 


2. Since the Great War the process of growth and change has been 
more rapid in Southampton than in many other centres. The total 
population is now 171,000 (see Appendix 1). Three thousand new 
houses have been built, and building is going on rapidly. This again 
is no doubt due to the development of the port and the activities 
associated with it. There is a general expectation that from the same 
cause growth will proceed rapidly during the coming ten or twenty 
years ; plans are now in hand for a great dock extension and work on 
this has commenced. It is even anticipated that a good deal of the 
present sea trade of London and other ports may ultimately come to 
Southampton. 


3. ALL this economic and social development has been throughout 
of such a kind as to give a well-marked special character to the social 
life of Southampton. Although a large and growing town, it has no 
large wealthy population. The steamship lines which are the core of 
its economic prosperity are owned, and have their headquarters, in 
London or Liverpool. There are a few large independent industrial 
concerns ; the docks are owned by the Southern Railway. As a result 
there are comparatively few people of any great wealth; those in 
independent positions are mainly in business on a not very large scale. 
The more prosperous part of the population consists of persons in 
managerial or other responsible posts, but employed at fixed salaries. 
There is, of course, a large population of subordinate employees (clerks, 
skilled workmen, seamen, etc.), and, as generally in sea-ports, some 
degraded population near or under the poverty line. 


4. Tuts general estimate is confirmed by the valuation of the property 
in the town for rating purposes. The assessable value per head of the 
estimated population in 1925 was £6 1s. od., which is higher than 
that of many purely industrial towns, but lower than that of others 
with large commercial interests or wealthy residential areas. 


5. ONE important consequence of the economic and social structure of 
the town may be noted in passing. Southampton has few resident 
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young men who possess the advantages of independent family position 
and higher education. Further it is said that many—perhaps most— 
of the sons of professional and well-to-do families in Southampton who 
pass through the Universities find no openings in the town and are 
obliged to settle elsewhere. 


6. Growth of population and development of economic and social life 
have naturally been accompanied by extension of the built-over area of 
the town. This extension has been strongly influenced by the position 
and character of its site. The medieval town grew up on a projecting 
spit of low-lying ground formed at the junction point of the Rivers 
Itchen and Test. The only directions in which extensions of the town 
could easily take place were to the north and north-west of this original 
site. To the south lies the opening leading towards the sea; to the a 
east the tidal course of the Itchen was a formidable barrier, which has 
been, to some extent, surmounted during the last seventy or eighty 
years, by the opening of railway communications, the building of bridges 
and the setting up of a floating bridge (or ferry). To the south-west, 
again, lay the broad tidal mouth of the Test, till now an insurmountable 
obstacle to growth in that direction. 


7. EvEN, to-day, communications across the Itchen are not good, and 
the river has a marked effect in keeping separate the social life of those 
living east of it. Natural features, as, for example, the shallow valley 
running northwards from the West Station, have similar but weaker 
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spaces, some of which, it may be hoped, will be preserved ; if so, they 
aa will no doubt have similar effects in that part of the town. 


effects elsewhere in the town ; Shirley Ponds and the valley of ‘Tannera 

Brook are examples of such features which may influence future 
ape development in similar fashion. 
% i 8. THE open spaces, which are one of the town’s most valuable posses- 
ps4 sions, have had effects on its growth and social structure almost as q 
aa marked as those brought about by the natural features. They have if 
} 1 helped to direct the trend of development, and to separate the town “4 

ay into well-defined separate districts. A glance at a map will show how 4 

ie an almost continuous line of open spaces—the Deanery grounds, : 
1 Hi Hoglands, Kingsland Place, the West and East Parks, and the West c. 
if Marlands—cut off the old town from the later developed districts : 4 
f E and the Common is a permanent barrier between north-eastern and : 
“EEL north-western suburbs. East of the Itchen again are many open , 


9. A THIRD influence on the growth and social plan of the town has 
a been the railway system. The main line of the Southern Railway 
ie penetrates the newer parts of the town from north to south, and then 
Ry. turns west and runs along the north shore of the Test : the branch line 

tii to the docks passes through the most crowded parts; the branch to 
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the east of the Itchen enters the town by a circuitous route along which 
great areas of recent building have grown up. These railways cover 
large spaces within the town with their sidings and sheds: much of 
their route is in cuttings: only a short section of the main line in the 
centre of the town is in tunnel. They have, therefore, much influence 
in still further dividing the town into separate sections and hindering 
its easy growth in certain directions. 

10. RESIDENTIAL areas which have developed on the outskirts of the 
town have, in many cases, used an old village centre as nucleus and 
starting point: Shirley and Bitterne are good examples of this. These 
old village centres are now swallowed up in floods of new buildings 
and have almost entirely lost their village character. Their existence, 
however, has influenced the plan of the new streets, and the current 
of the social life which has developed in them, tending to keep the 
residents apart from the rest of the town, and to make them feel a need 
for some separately organised social life. 


11. IN Woolsten and Itchen social separation is made more complete 
by the existence of large scale industries in those areas ; it is said that 
some of these industries draw the bulk of their workers from the east 
side of the river. 


12. THE result of the various influences just mentioned may be summed 
up by saying that Southampton to-day tends to consist of an older 
central portion and a number of outlying districts, mainly residential, 
which are rather widely distributed. These districts, and large areas 
within or close to the central part, are cut off from easy access to one 
another by natural features, artificial structures, and social tradition. 
This tends to keep the social life of each separate area to some extent 
distinct, and has an important bearing upon the development of social 
work in the town. 


13. THE development of the outlying districts has been accompanied 
in Southampton as elsewhere by a change in the general character of 
the older, central portion of the town. Industry has tended to concen- 
trate round the docks and along the Itchen; further development of 
the same kind is now commencing with the building of the new Docks 
along the Test. The business and shopping area, at one time concen- 
trated in the High Street of the Old Town and its northward continua- 
tion Above Bar Street, has tended to extend further northwards, and 
now reaches a good way across the Parks. London Road has become a 
shopping street (though more local in character), and the Avenue shows 
a marked tendency to change over from residential to social uses 
(e.g., the offices of the Automobile Club, and the new Y.M.C.A. 
Building are there.) The result may be that within the next few years 
the whole line of street from the Old High Street through Above Bar 
Street, London Road, and the Avenue will become the central artery of 
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the town ; but on the other hand the new dock development may tend 
to deflect shopping and business towards the west. 


14. THESE changes are important in connection with the subject of 
this Survey on account of their social effects. As the industrial 
business and shopping area has developed, the adjacent streets of 
dwelling houses have tended to sink lower in the social scale and to 
house the more poverty-stricken sections of the population: some of 
them have become slums. Even in the northern and newer part of 
the shopping area these effects seem to show themselves: some side 
streets have a shabby-genteel appearance which suggests that they too 
may be on the way to degradation to the slum level. 


15. It is not difficult to suggest, in general terms, the distribution of 
the different elements of the population (as mentioned in paragraph 
3 above) with reference to the lay-out of the town as already explained. 
The poverty-stricken slum population is found in many parts of the 
Old Town and the adjacent districts, and to some extent also at 
Woolston. Some skilled workmen and clerks live in the older part 
of the town, in the better streets at Woolston and Itchen, and in such 
areas as Portswood and Freemantle. Middle-class people are the chief 
element in such districts as Bitterne Park, and the wealthier people 
in such areas as Bannister’s Park, Westwood Park, and Bassett. 


16. Sucu a general view of the growth and social structure of the 
town must not leave out of account the special character of particular 
areas. All the outlying districts are to a very large extent dormitories. 
Where their inhabitants belong to the working and middle classes, 
they no doubt spend the greater part of their leisure time in or near 
their homes, and the organisation of their districts for social purposes 
has a most important bearing upon their lives. Other districts are 
wealthy residential areas which, it may be surmised, have much less 
local unity ; their residents are more concerned (if experience elsewhere 
is a guide) in the social life of the town as a whole. 


17. APPENDIX 2 gives some particulars of the separate districts into 
which the town seems to divide itself, with their general character as 
above suggested ; Map 1 gives a general view of them. In both cases 
it should be remembered that the available data are not sufficient for 
accurate definition ; and that the scheme probably requires adjustment 
and correction by those who have an intimate knowledge of the town. 


18. SOME special aspects of the social situation sketched in the fore- 
going paragraphs remain to be mentioned as having an important 
bearing on social work among young people. These are :—The slow 
development of social service, the lack of suitable personnel for social 
service, and the changes in Church and Chapel life which have a 
bearing on social service. 
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19. It is, perhaps, inevitable that one result of the recent rapid growth 
of the town should have been that the provision of social services has 
lagged behind. A cursory comparison with other towns suggests that 
this is the case in the field of public education, and in the provision of 
public halls and institutes, recreation grounds, playing fields, and so on. 
It is nowhere more marked than in connection with Boys’ Organisations. 
A glance at Map 2, showing the distribution of Boys’ Organisations 
now at work, will make clear that these have but a slight hold, or do not 
exist, in many districts ; and the difficulty of starting and maintaining 
activities in such districts has been stated by many active workers. 


20. THe general character of society in the town has not made the 
provision of personnel for social service easy in the past. Well-to-do 
young men who could take social service as a leisure occupation, and 
could be relied on for leadership as they grow older, are rarely to be 
found ; and a good many out of the great number of young and old 
people who are giving time and energy to social service are handicapped 
by lack of the knowledge of present-day ideas and methods which wider 
experience might give. 

21. In the more central parts of Southampton many Church and Chapel 
buildings now stand in areas deserted by the middle-class people 
among whom their chief supporters are found. People come in from 
the outlying areas for the Sunday services ; these may provide the whole 
or greater part of the Church or Chapel finance, and from them the 
responsible officers will be chosen. During the working week, the 
buildings are being used for social purposes by people drawn from a pop- 
ulation of a different class in the immediate surroundings. As a resulta 
separation tends to arise between the two forms of activity: it is difficult 
to maintain an interest in the social activities among those who come 
only to the Sunday services; and these activities may in consequence 
not be adequately supported either financially or by personal service. 


22. APART from the special aspects just mentioned, the chief bearing 
of the social structure and plan of Southampton upon social services 
lies in its effects on the present and future district organisation of such 
services. This section will, it is hoped, have made it clear that the 
separate character of most districts of the town arises from deep-seated 
and lasting causes, and must therefore be taken fully into account in 
planning future developments of social work. 


23. Further, it must be borne in mind that the whole social situation of 
Southampton is not static. Changes are now taking place and further 
changes will take place in future. It is unlikely that any change can 
occur which will alter the general social structure and lay-out of the 
town as mentioned above ; but it is essential that social workers should 
bear in mind the changing character of the situation, particularly in 
connection with plans for fresh efforts. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Section II. Prosiems or Boy Lire. 


1. Tue problems of boy life in Southampton are not, speaking 
generally, essentially different from those found in urban areas elsewhere 
in the country. The one exception is the problem of the sea-going boy 
in port, of which more is said below. 


2. AN estimate of the whole number of boys to be dealt with—by 
whatever means—is essential to an understanding of the problems set 
out below. 


AssuMING, as will be generally agreed, that boys between the ages of 
14 and 20 are those on whom attention should be concentrated, an 
estimate of their number can be made from the available figures as 
shown in Appendix 3. The conclusion thus reached is that :—There 
are now, and will be at any given moment during the next ten or fifteen 
years, about 10,000 boys aged 14 to 20 inclusive living in Southampton. 


3. THE main problems clearly do not affect equally boys of different 
classes. For practical purposes three classes, at least, should be 


distinguished, thus :— 
I. Boys belonging to families of the poor working class, or to degraded 
families without regular means of support. 


II. Boys belonging to the better working class and lower middle- 
class families, dependent on better paid and more skilled work, or on 
clerical employment. 


III. Boys belonging to better middle-class families, who in general 
have an opportunity of going to a Secondary School or getting some 
other form of continued education. 


4. Boys in Class I. are found chiefly in the closely peopled areas of the 
old town, in the worst streets in Itchen and Woolston, and in Northam 
and round the West Station. Their contact with undesirable or 
degraded aspects of life, the bad housing conditions under which 
their families live, and the lack of provision in their surroundings for 
either out-door or in-door recreation, make work for their benefit 
particularly important and also difficult. 


Boys in Class II. have reasonably good home circumstances and influ- 
ences, speaking generally; but urban and suburban conditions make 
indoor and outdoor recreation difficult or impossible for them without 
organisation. It is probable that the greater number of the boys at 
present in organisations in Southampton are drawn from this class. 


Boys in Class III. have probably less serious problems in connection 
with recreation: and their other problems also are of less pressing 
character. 
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5. THe information collected on the chief problems affecting boys 
(particularly those in Classes I. and II.) may be summarised under the 


following headings :— 
Unemployment and Unemployability. 
$ Lack of Educational Opportunities. 
Lack of suitable Recreation. 
Juvenile Crime, etc. 
Special Disabilities. 
Eacu of these is dealt with separately in the following paragraphs. 
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6. Tue figures for the year ending 31st March, 1926, give some idea 
of the number of boys entering employment yearly in Southampton. 
In that year 1,512 boys left the puvlic Elementary Schools: of these d 
154 went to Secondary Schools, and presumably about the same 
number went from Secondary Schools, either into other educational Waa 
institutions, or into employment. Making some allowance for those Be 
whose education would continue till over 20, and who would therefore ai 
never, as boys, be employed at all, we may, perhaps, take a figure of 
1,400 boys entering work in 1926 and future years as a rough guide. 
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7. SOUTHAMPTON offers employment chiefly along certain rather 
4 restricted lines. This is made clear by the figures from the 1921 
4 census, given in Appendix 4, and by the representation of these in 
; diagram form (Diagram 1). 


8. Ir will be seen that among occupations in Southampton, the chief 

are metal workers, wood workers, shipbuilders, transport workers, 

general labourers, commercial workers, and clerical workers. The 
a metal workers and wood workers are chiefly engaged in shipbuilding 
4 or ship repairing, and the transport workers are principally connected in | 
with ship or railway work. It is probable that many of the general | 
labourers also are connected with docks and shipping, and so also, no 
doubt, are many of the clerical and commercial workers. 
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g. Ficures are not available to show the number of boys who actually 
s obtained employment in 1926. Most of those leaving school are 
a interviewed by the Juvenile Advisory Committee of the Employment his 
F Exchange, and many are placed through that agency. Others do not fe 
: register at the Exchange ; many, however, are placed privately. There 3 
is some difference of opinion as to the success of boys in obtaining | 
work immediately after leaving school. Some assert that many boys 
have great difficulty in getting employment; others that no such 
difficulty is apparent. A few details about three important lines of 
employment will throw some light on this point. 
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10. The Sea. Boys are taken on board ship for two entirely different 
classes of occupation, seamanship and stewarding. Stewards begin 
as bell boys at the age of 14—16; quite a large number of such boys 
are employed (e.g., a large Atlantic Liner may have 80 on board) but 
the work is to a great extent seasonal. Seamen begin as deck boys at 
the age of 15—16. They now require training at one of the recognised 
training centres before being taken onaship. Such training is provided 
by various training ships and hostels (e.g., the Prince of Wales’ Hostel, 
in London, organised by the British Sailors’ Society). There is also 
in Southampton an organisation of Sea Cadets, run by the British 
Sailors’ Society, which gives boys a preliminary training for the sea, 
between the ages of 144 and 16. 

11. Shipbuilding, ship repairing, and engineering associated with ship- 
building. ‘There are three large firms in this line of work at Southamp- 
ton: Harland and Woolff (ship repairing), Thornycroft’s (shipbuilding) 
and the Supermarine Aviation Company (flying boat builders). Har- 
land & Woolff take on boys as apprentices at about 154 and have about 


‘ 200 apprentices altogether. Thornycroft’s take on boys at 15 to 16 and 


have about 220 apprentices; they have also 30 unapprenticed boys. 
The Supermarine do not apprentice boys, but they have 160 boys in 
their employment learning various sides of the work. 


12. Railway work. On the Southern Railway boys are taken on at 15 
or older for van work, messenger work, etc. Such boys, if satisfactory, 
will be passed on to other jobs as they grow older, and eventually 
become station hands, signalmen, etc. For clerical work boys are 
generally taken on at 16, after a Secondary School education. They 
are first taken on temporarily for the busy summer season, and then 
next summer, if satisfactory, permanently. In all grades family connec- 
tion is the chief means of entering the service; boys are not taken 
from the Labour Exchange. 


Tue Docks and Marine Department of the Railway (which manages 

the Docks at Southampton) employs few boys, and these appear to be 

taken on in consultation with headquarters in London. Dock labour 

has been decasualised as far as possible by the establishment of a mini- 

mum permanent staff, but the amount of trade varies seasonally, and 

a casual labour is used at times; none of this, however, is boy 
ur. 


13. IT seems clear from these particulars that the chief employments 
in Southampton are not, generally speaking, open to boys at the school- 
leaving age of 14. Many boys must, therefore, be without work for a 
shorter or longer period, if they leave at that age, or must go into 
temporary unskilled jobs until they are old enough to enter one of the 
employments indicated. No doubt some boys follow one course, 
some the other. 
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13a. Litte information has been collected as to the later stages in 
boys’ employment. It is said that many boys, after completing their 
apprenticeships in one or other department of shipbuilding or engineer- 
ing, find it difficult to get work. It is also clear that a certain number 
of boys enter blind alley employments, which they leave at 18 or 20; 
but it does not seem likely that the number of these is very large in 
proportion to the whole. Further information is required, however, 
in order to be clear on any of these points. 


14. There is some unemployability among boys: it is not suggested 
that this is serious, but information as to young workhouse inmates and 
so on seems to show that it does exist. 


15. No attempt has been made in this survey to get detailed information 
about educational work in Southampton. An important point, 
affecting boys between 14 and 17 or 18, is the non-existence of any 
Central or Higher Elementary Schools at which boys may remain after 
14. It is recorded that for the year ended 31st March, 1926, 412 boys 
(i.e., over 35 per cent. of the total number of boys leaving) were over 
the age of 14 when they left the Elementary Schools. This, taken in 
conjunction with what has been said above about the main openings 
for boys, certainly suggests that many boys would take advantage of 
opportunities for continuing their full time education between 14 and 
16, if such opportunities existed. 


16. ‘THERE are three Evening Continuation Schools in Southampton, 
which are said to have altogether about 800 boys on their rolls. Attend- 
ance at these Evening Schools is strongly recommended by some of 
the large firms for their apprentices. It is clear from the figures, 
however, that only a small proportion of the total number of boys 
between 14 and 20 are attending these schools. 


17. THE lack of recreational opportunities, which is a marked feature 
of boy life in Southampton, is best made clear by the detailed discussion 
of boys’ work and organisations which follows in the next section. 
The statistics given in Appendix 5 show that no more than 2,000 boys 
are at present provided for in boys’ organisations, and that many of 
these are under 14. Even allowing liberally for membership of 
organisations not included in the Survey, it seems that there may be 
five or six thousand boys who have very little, if any, opportunity for 
organised recreation on good lines. 


18. NorTHAM may be taken as a typical case of the lack of both outdoor 
and indoor recreational opportunities in a crowded and poor area. In 
Northam, between the river and the Southern Railway, there must be 
living at least 500 boys between 14 and 20 years of age. Within the 
same area there is no open space, save a small patch of grass round the 
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Church: there is no recreation ground. The playground of the 
Elementary School is used for recreation in the summer ; and there is— 
fortunately—a public open-air swimming bath. There are two active 
Boys’ Organisations—the recently formed (and very successful) Junior 
Brotherhood (with its associated Boys’ Club and Boys’ Brigade 
Company) which meets in the Elementary School buildings: and 
another Company of the Boys’ Brigade. No doubt, some boys from 
Northam go elsewhere for both outdoor and indoor recreation ; but 
this merely shifts the incidence of the problem, as the opportunities in 
many other parts of the town are quite inadequate. 


19. On the other hand, the provision of commercialised forms of 
recreation has grown rapidly in Southampton since the war, and raises 
problems which are much in the minds of social workers. Some 
provision of the kind is, of course, of long standing in the central part 
of the town; it is in the suburban or outlying areas that its recent 
development is most remarkable. This may best be seen at Shirley, 
at Woolston, and along the Portswood Road. In each case the main 
road or street has distributed along it at surprisingly close intervals, 
dance halls, cinema palaces, and billiard saloons, side by side with the 
older established public houses. It is generally agreed by social 
workers that young people of both sexes nowadays spend much more 
time than before the war in such amusement places ; and their size 
and number certainly suggest that they must have a larger number of 
supporters than the non-commercial educational or recreational 
institutions in the same districts. 

20. So far as juvenile crime is concerned, it is agreed by the police and 
others concerned, that no serious problem exists in Southampton. It 
has been suggested that certain classes of lads (e.g., gypsies or supposed 
gypsies) living in particular areas of the town, have criminal tendencies, 
but it is not clear that reliable evidence of this exists. 


21. CERTAIN observers suggest that some, possibly much, immorality 
exists among young people of both sexes, and it is thought that this 
may associate with dance halls. Lengthy and difficult investigation 
would be required to throw light on this point ; there seems nothing 
to confirm it in the statistics for the Health Department of the town. 


21a. THE problems of physical disability, which are found throughout 
the country, show themselves, of course, in Southampton, but they do 
not amount to serious proportions when looked at in connection with 
the whole number of the boy population. Thus, among blind persons, 
there are not more than six or seven boys between fourteen and twenty, 
and these are, of course, in charge of the Southampton Association for 
the Blind, which does everything possible for their welfare. Similarly 
there may be, perhaps, as many as twelve deaf and dumb boys between 
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fourteen and twenty. These again are catered for by the Diocesan 
Mission for the Deaf and Dumb, and have access to a special club in 
Southampton, the Fairbain Club, which is established for the benefit of 


the deaf and dumb. 


22. A PROBLEM of quite special character, which Southampton has in 
common with other sea-port towns, is the problem of provisions for 
boys coming off the ships which lie up in the port for a shorter or longer 
period. When these boys have homes in Southampton or within easy 
reach, no difficulty exists. Others whose homes are at a long distance 
are unable, on the score of time or expense, to travel home when the ship 
is lying up for a few days only ; others again are homeless boys from 
institutions. As, in many cases, the pay received by boys in their first 
year or two at sea is very small, it is impossible for them to find suitable 
accommodation on a business basis; and bad accommodation may 
bring them into contact with the undesirable features of sea-port life. 
Steps have recently been taken to meet the need by opening a special 
Boys’ Hostel (Talbot House); it seems clear, however, that use could 
be made of much more accommodation than this offers. 


23. THE situation at Southampton, in which the above-mentioned 
problems, and no doubt others also, are elements, may be summed up 
thus ; the worst evils affecting boy life in our great cities have not yet 
appeared at Southampton. The present danger lies in the rapid 
growth of the town, and the inadequate provision for the leisure of even 
the present boy population. If industrial and commercial development 
go on as is expected, without further provision being made, it cannot 
be doubted that graver problems will appear. Further, all past experi- 
ence suggests that social workers, instead of waiting for evils to develop, 
should anticipate further problems by foresight and planning in 
advance; from this point of view the needs of Southampton in the 
field of boys’ work are specially urgent. 
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Section III. Boys’ ORGANISATIONS. 


1. Tue history of work among boys in Southampton on modern lines 
would, without doubt, throw much light on the present position of the 
Boys’ Organisations; but no enquiry into this has been possible. 
The chief Boys’ Organisations actively at work to-day are the Boy Scouts, 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, the Boys’ Brigade, and a good number of 
Boys’ Clubs of various types. Account must also be taken of organisa- 
tions which include boys along with adults in their membership, and of 
Industrial Welfare Work which affects boys. There is much purely 
religious work among boys; organisations for this purpose, however, 
are in general excluded from the scope of this report. Some institutions 
for dealing with special problems such as the Gordon Boys’ Brigade and 
the Toc H. Hostel for sea-going boys also require attention. 


2. There is at present in Southampton no central body which has the 
welfare of boys as its sole object ; the Council of Social Service however, 
is undertaking certain responsibilities in this respect. ‘There is no 
Federation of Boys’ Clubs, and no Juvenile Organisations Committee ; 
but there are a Churches Football League and a Junior Cricket League 
which help to arrange matches between various Boys’ Organisations. 


3- THE Boy Scout movement is organised in two Local Associations : 
one of these (The Southampton Association) takes the-part of the town 
west of the Itchen and the adjacent rural area as far as Totton; the 
other (The Itchen Association) takes the part east of the Itchen and an 
adjacent rural area. This separation has been brought about by special 
conditions, and has the advantage that it makes active independent 
development possible in the Itchen area. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether such a separation will prove best in the long run. The 
movement, as yet, is weak in the rural areas of both Associations. 


4. THE Companies of the Boys’ Brigade in Southampton form part of 
the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Battalion which covers the area 
indicated by the title; the bulk of the battalion is in the Southampton 
Companies. It is said that no difficulty arises in working the companies 
in the rest of the area along with those in Southampton, though it is 
more difficult for the more remote companies to keep in touch with the 
movement. 


5. SPEAKING generally, the individual organisations—whether Boy 
Scout Troops, Boys’ Brigade Companies, or Boys’ Clubs—draw their 
membership from comparatively small areas round their meeting-places. 
The Company of the Church Lads’ Brigade at Shirley seems to draw 
from a somewhat wider area ; and the Old Boys’ Clubs mentioned later 
naturally have a more scattered membership. 


It has not been possible to plot out the home-location of the members 
of any of the individual organisations in Southampton : if this could be 
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done for several representative examples, much light would be thrown 
upon present and future needs. 


6. LookiNG at the area of Southampton as a whole, it is evident (as 
already mentioned) that all the Boys’ Organisations taken together do 
not, at present, nearly cover the ground. The map showing their 
distribution (Map 2) is sufficient to establish this. 


7. It is difficult to generalise about the buildings used for boys’ work, 
as they vary extraordinarily in size, convenience for their purpose, and 
attractiveness. Most of them were not built for boys’ work in the first 
instance, and it is, therefore, unusual to find any that are quite suitable. 
Some Boys’ Clubs have only a single room for all activities : it is clear 
that this not only limits their membership seriously, but makes discipline 
much more difficult. Several organisations are housed in disused 
school buildings ; it happens that some of these are at the points where 
boys’ work is now most needed ; and in one or two cases (where a boys’ 
organisation has the use of the whole) such buildings are said to serve 
the purpose quite well. Others again (e.g., the Boys’ Club in connec- 
tion with the Junior Brotherhood in Northam) are housed in elementary 
schools now in use during the day. The Local Education Authority is 
giving much assistance to boys’ work by permitting the use of such 
buildings, for without this help the organisations concerned could not 
carry on. School buildings, however, are not in every way convenient, 
particularly for work with older boys. Church Rooms or Halls provide 
other organisations with quarters : a difficulty frequently mentioned in 
connection with those is that a single room or hall only is available for 
all the Church organisations, and therefore the boys can have the use of 
it only on one night a week, and sometimes must even miss that in order 
to make room for some special gathering. 


8. Wuere buildings, or portions of buildings, have been specially set 
apart for Boys’ Organisations the results are naturally much more 
satisfactory. One or two Church Institutes (e.g., Holy Trinity Institute, 
and St. Mark’s Institute, Woolston) have a room or rooms given over 
entirely to boys’ work : the Church Lads’ Brigade at Shirley has its own 
large building (held for it by a specially formed Limited Liability 
Company), and the Woolston Boy Scout Troop rents a two-storey 
building, formerly a Drill Hall. These special buildings are the best 
centres of boys’ work seen in the course of the Survey. 


9. A FURTHER notable point in this connection is that many—perhaps 
most—of the Boys’ Organisations in Southampton have to pay rents or 
other charges for the use of buildings or rooms which absorb a large 
part of their funds ; such amounts as £5, £10, and in the case of one 
flourishing Scout Troop, £35, have been noted. It is, of course, not 
suggested that the rents charged are too high: but it is important to 
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make clear that such financial commitments are often involved before a 
boys’ organisation can even start work. 


10. THE particulars of arrangement and use of rooms, and of how the 
various activities undertaken are accommodated within the available 
space, are known in a few cases. Nearly all those responsible realise 
the importance of separating the quiet from the noisy occupations ; and 
some see the advantage of giving the older boys separate quarters. The 
Church Lads’ Brigade at Shirley, for example, uses one large hall as a 
gymnasium and active sports room, while another can be used for 
billiards, quieter games, and conversation: and the Woolston Boy 
Scout Troop sets apart one room for the use of Rovers. 


SEVERAL buildings have gymnastic apparatus, and billiard tables are 
quite common where the accommodation permits. Some organisations 
have a canteen, and this always seems to be useful and popular. One 
organisation at least (the C.L.B. at Shirley) has a bathroom, much used 
and valued by its members. 


11. IT may not be out of place to remark on two other points in connec- 
tion with some buildings and rooms. One is the lack of a good scheme 
of interior decoration, and the other the lack of perfect cleanliness. 
The limitations under which much boys’ work is being done are fully 
recognised ; but it is important to note that drab or dingy colouring on 
the walls and dirt on the floors are features of slum life which a building 
given to boys’ work—particularly in a slum area—should steadfastly 
avoid. 


12. Next to the provision of a building to be used as a meeting place 
and for indoor activities, the provision of outdoor recreation space is 
the most important need. Information under this head is not full, 
and indeed could not be so without a complete and detailed Survey of 
all recreation grounds and spaces in Southampton and their uses. It 
appears, however, that no single Boys’ Organisation has a recreation 
ground of its own; one or two have the use of recreation grounds at 
certain times, and many make use of the public recreation grounds, 
the largest of these being the Common. It is said that this last is not 
particularly suitable, as much of the ground used is rough, and goal 
posts, etc., cannot be set up permanently ; it is not suggested, however, 
that this has serious deterrent effects. 
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13. SOUTHAMPTON is particularly fortunate in having a great stretch of 
sheltered sea-water available for recreation. Some (though certainly 
not full) advantage is taken of this by the Boys’ Organisations. The 
Boys’ Brigade Battalion owns a sailing boat, which will carry fifteen or 
sixteen boys, and is in regular use during the summer : and St. Mark’s 
Institute (Woolston) had a boat which, however, was not used and has 
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been sold. Boats are also in use at the Summer Camp organised by the 
Rotary Club. 


14. CAMPING ground again is available to many of the organisations 
under different arrangements ; the Boys’ Brigade organises a battalion 
camp to which members of all Companies are admitted, and in addition, 
these have opportunities of camping in private grounds near Southamp- 
ton. Each Troop of Boy Scouts, on the other hand, makes its own 
camping arrangements. The Shirley Church Lads’ Brigade has a 
camping ground in the New Forest, available all the summer at 
week-ends. 


15. At the Boys’ Organisations surveyed hold regular meetings at 
least once a week; some find it difficult to make this quite regular, 
however, for the reason already indicated. Many of the Boys’ Clubs do 
not meet during the summer. The fortunate organisations which 
have accommodation available meet several nights or even every night 
in the week ; but regular or standard activities (e.g., drills or parades) 
take place only on fixed nights. One Boy Scout Troop which has the 
required space arranges for boys to camp in its Headquarters over the 
week-ends. Camping arrangements, which show great variety, have 
already been mentioned. 


16. SUCH organisations as the Boy Scouts, the Church Lads’ Brigade, 
and the Boys’ Brigade, follow standard lines in their main activities 
(which need not be particularised here). All insist upon a certain 
amount of drill as helping to keep the members together and forming an 
esprit de corps. ‘These and many of the other organisations give much 
time to sports and open-air activities ; swimming is taught (including 
life-saving) and boxing ; and football, and to some extent cricket, are 
played. Sports meetings are held (e.g., for the Boys’ Brigade 
Companies). Gymnastics are common where equipment permits, but 
do not seem to be always popular. Some groups take up open-air 
rambling ; this is said to appeal to some older boys. 


17. THERE is some training in handicrafts, and ambulance work is 
often taught. Some organisations train bugle or drum and fife bands. 


18. In the Church Lads’ Brigade, the Boys’ Brigade, and many clubs, 
religious instruction is a closely associated activity ; its value and import- 
ance are almost universally recognised and stressed. Intellectual 
activity, however, does not appear to be a strong feature ; there are few 
attempts to interest boys in citizenship, in current events, or even in 
observation of the interesting things around them in town and country. 


19. ALL the activities just mentioned are often pursued under great 
difficulties for lack of suitable equipment. Generally speaking the 
clubs attracting the poorest class of boy are the worst off; some can do 
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little more than a few simple indoor games. Some buildings, on the 
other hand (as already mentioned), are well-equipped with billiard 
tables, gymnastic apparatus, badminton sets, and so on. A few have 
small libraries. Good camping equipment is another difficulty ; but 
some organisations are well provided with this. 


20. BEHIND all questions of buildings and other accommodation, 
activities, and equipment, lie questions of finance ; and this is undoubt- 
edly one of the main problems in connection with boys’ work in 
Southampton, as elsewhere. Generally speaking all the boys’ organisa- 
tions collect some weekly contribution from their members; 1d., 2d. or 
3d. weekly is a usual amount, and there are sometimes provisions made 
for remitting this when members are unemployed. Such subscriptions, 
however, do not go far towards costs; sometimes the rent of a room 
for one night weekly absorbs the whole. Additional resources are 
provided by entertainments, jumble sales, and other devices, and these 
have the advantage of getting the members to participate actively in the 
work of raising funds. Where an organisation is connected with a 
Church or Chapel or other religious body, some financial support is, 
generally speaking, available from that source : thus the funds required 
for the Junior Brotherhood and its Boys’ Club at Northam are found 
by the Southampton Brotherhood. In several cases, an organisation 
has strong backing from some one person, who is prepared to find, or 
collect from friends, considerable sums of money towards maintenance 
of buildings or rent, equipment, and running cost ; and the organisations 
supported in this way are certainly among the most successful. 


21. IN connection with finance, mention must be made of the Martyn 
Collins Trust, which was founded by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Collins in 
memory of their son, Martyn, killed in the war. ‘Ten thousand pounds 
has been put in trust and invested to bring in an income of about {£500 
yearly. The Trust is for the benefit of the Girls’ Life Brigade and the 
Boys’ Life Brigade in Southampton ; the latter is now amalgamated 
(nationally) with the Boys’ Brigade. The Trust pays for the head- 
quarters of the Boys’ Brigade at 31 Onslow Road, where training 
activities, committee meetings, etc., are carried on. It helps to provide 
camping equipment, helps with the cost of uniform, generally paying 
about one-third, provides tools and appliances for craft work, and has 
provided a sailing boat for the use of qualified members of the Brigade. 


22. ‘THE control, management, and officering of the Boys’ Organisations 
involves problems very similar to those of finance. Attention need not 
be given here to the standard types of organisation which exist in the 
Boy Scout movement, the Church Lads’ Brigade, and the Boys’ Brigade. 
The essential question is that of the responsible adult personnel 
(whatever their official position) on whom depends the maintenance of 
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boys’ work in Southampton. It is no exaggeration to say that each 
individual organisation owes most of its vigour and value to some one 
person—in most cases a man, in one or two exceptional cases a woman. 


23. BRoaDLY speaking, two types seem to distinguish themselves. To 
one belong men of good education with some share of a tradition of 
leadership and responsibility, who take up boys’ work as a life interest. 
Some of these may be men of wealth, others are in professional 
positions ; among them are found many valuable volunteer workers, 
particularly where leadership and initiative are required. Another 
type is the “ man of the people,” who has worked his way through one 
position of minor responsibility after another, gaining a thorough 
knowledge of boys and of work with them. Such men, too, develop a 
life interest in boys’ work ; one or two of the best of the paid social 
workers in Southampton are of this type. 


24. THE supply of men of the first type in Southampton is not large 
for the reasons given in Section 1 ; and it is therefore an urgent question 
for all interested in boys’ work how far men of the second type can be 
trained to take a large share of the responsibility for carrying on and 
extending it. Several organisations are now “ trying out’ young men 
who have been trained from boyhood in their own ranks, as volunteers 
in responsible positions; these experiments are, it is agreed, most 
successful up to a point; further experience seems to be required, 
however, in order to judge how far the whole responsibility for boys’ 
work could, if necessary, be transferred to such hands. 


25. IN this connection the value of Toc H as a recruiting agency for 
workers for boys’ work must be mentioned. ‘Toc H has two head- 
quarters in the Southampton area ; Mark V. at Bassett and Mark XVII. 
at Itchen. Twelve workers are provided for the Gloucester Square 
Boys’ Club: eight workers are provided for various Boy Scout Troops 
in Southampton, and five for the Boy Scout Troops at Woolston. 
Three workers are provided for the Boys’ Brigade, and three for the 
Church Lads’ Brigade in Southampton; and three workers help at the 
St. Mark’s Club for boys near the West Station. Toc H has been 
asked to provide the leader for the Boys’ Club at St. Mary’s, but 
premises are not yet available: and a new Boys’ Club has been now 
started in Ascupart Street and will be officered by Toc H. 


26. THe scheme of the Boys’ Brigade Battalion for training officers is 
of importance in the same connection. Funds provided by the Martyn 
Collins Trust have made it possible to open a training centre where 
classes for instruction of officers are held one night weekly. The 
instruction given is mainly in the usual Brigade subjects. Officers 
attend these classes in addition to regular work with their own 
companies. 
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27. THe boy members of the various organisations are naturally drawn 
from the different classes of the population; in practice it is found 
that it is impossible to mix the various classes beyond a certain degree. 
A different type of worker and of club is required for boys in the slum 
area of the old town, and for boys in middle-class suburbs. 


28. PARTICULARS as to the average age of the members of the different 
organisations are not available, but would be of much interest and value. 
There is no doubt that boys of 17 to 20 years of age are much fewer than 
boys of 12 to 16; and the point has been strongly put that most of the 
members of all the organisations taken together are 14 years old or less. 
It is not possible to estimate the merits of the various statements made 
on this matter; it is clear, however, that after 14 or 15 there is a tendency 
to drop out ; and this becomes very well marked at 17 or 18. Various 
reasons are given—the claims of work, of the Continuation School, and 
of “ walking out.” Another possible reason to which full consideration 
should be given, is the mixing of boys of 12 to 14 with boys over 14 in 
the same organisation. ‘There can be little doubt that the school-leaving 
age does make a definite break in a boy’s life, and that he is often 
unwilling to go on sharing his leisure with boys still at school. 


28a. A List of the Boys’ Organisations included within the scope of the 
Survey is given in Appendix 6. In most cases the individual organis- 
ations call for no comments except those made incidentally above; one 
or two special points of special interest are noted here. 


28b. THERE are two Old Boys’ Clubs attached to Elementary Schools 
(Regent’s Park and Portswood) and drawing their membership from the 
old boys of these schools. ‘They seem to give some scope for initiative 
on the part of some of these boys, and there is at least a chance that they 
may hold their members to a greater age than some of the other clubs. 


28c. THE Portswood Old Boys’ Club has the further point that it is 
organised by a group of students of the University College who are 
interested in social service. It has been working for two years only ; 
and it is not certain that this student group, with its constantly changing 
personnel, will be able to carry the sole responsibility successfully. 


28d. ANOTHER interesting venture is the York Buildings Club—a Club 
in a slum area, which is staffed by boys of the VI. Form, Southampton 
Grammar School. The whole form takes some interest in the Club ; 
the Head Boy of the School acts as Leader : and the Headmaster thinks 
the experiment in every way successful and useful. 


28e. AN experiment of a different kind is the summer camp for poorer 
boys waich is organised by the Rotary Club of Southampton. The 
site of this overlooks the Solent and has a frontage on the river, thus 
giving opportunities for boating and bathing as well as for the usual 
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camping activities. The camp is held during a series of week-ends in 
the summer and a different set of boys visit it each week ; those who 
have taken part in the work speak enthusiastically of its results in 
improving physique and manners. 


29. LitTLe space need be given to the work of Societies with quite 
special objects which include boys from 14—20 among their members. 
Such are the Railway Temperance Society which runs monthly special 
meetings, open to both men and women members, and has at present a 
good proportion of boys in its ranks. These social meetings are spoken 
of as having a good influence on the boys. In the same class is the 
Southampton and District Temperance Society, which has a Junior 
Division (15—21 years). 

30. SIMILARLY, such Friendly Societies as the Oddfellows and 
Foresters have junior branches, including many boys up to 16; they 
also have many boys between 16 and 20 in their general membership. 
Such work has some importance as giving boys a place in an organisation 
where later they may learn to take part in the management of affairs. 
But there is little specifically social activity in such bodies, and therefore 
they have no great influence upon boy problems. 


31. WELFARE schemes, organised by large employers, have their place 
in boys’ work at Southampton as elsewhere. 


32. Messrs. John I. Thornycroft & Co., Shipbuilders, developed 
during, and since, the war an extensive scheme, which was unfortunately 
cancelled in January, 1927. It included many different types of provi- 
sion for the apprentices and boys employed by the firm. A large 
Institute building at Woolston served as a Club House ; it included a 
large gymnasium and concert hall, with stage, tea room, library, lounge, 
reading and studying room, rifle range, committee rooms, lecture hall, 
photographic dark rooms, and quiet games room. Bathrooms also 
were provided. 

Cricket, football, rowing, swimming, cycling, camping, and shooting 
were encouraged, and there were debating and dramatic sections and 
gymnasium classes. A large playing field was available for outdoor 


games. 


ConTRIBUTIONS from the boys and apprentices were at the rate of 6d. 
per week, deducted from wages. The boys took part in the manage- 


ment by electing the governing body. 

AN Old Boys’ Section enabled old boys to keep in touch with the firm 
and with the Welfare Institute. 

33- THe Supermarine Aviation Co. maintain a Red Cross Department 
for dealing with minor accidents, and provide messrooms for the midday 
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meal for those who cannot go home. Outdoor sport, such as football, 
is encouraged, and a field is provided for this. There is no provision 


for indoor recreation. 


Tue firm have discussed taking over Thornycroft’s Institute, or 
co-operating in running it, but so far no arrangement has proved 


possible. 


34. THERE are ambulance classes and instruction classes for railway 
employees, organised by or with the approval of the Railway Company, 
but these are in no way confined to boys. ‘The Company has provided 
the sports ground for the use of the Employees’ Sports Club, and a hut 
at the West Station has also been given over to the Docks and Marine 
Sports Club as a centre for indoor recreation. Boys are eligible for 
membership of the Clubs, but do not take any prominent part. It is 
said that the Sports Clubs tend to attract members of the clerical 
staffs only. 


35. MENTION was made in Section II. of the special problems of sea- 
going boys. A very interesting attempt to meet their needs is the 
Toc H Hostel for sea-going boys—Talbot House. This hostel started 
in 1924, when a building in Orchard Lane was bought for the purpose, 
and it was opened as a hostel for boys 14—18 years of age. Up to 
fifteen boys can be accommodated at present. 


Boys are introduced from Training Ships, Boards of Guardians, 
Schools and elsewhere, and are encouraged to visit the hostel and use it 
when in port. Over a thousand visits have been received since the 
opening. The cost of food is paid by the boys themselves, but the 
purchase of the house has been met by voluntary contributions, and on 
the present basis an income of about {100 a year appears to be required 


to carry on. 


36. SEA-GOING boys are also provided for by the Jellicoe Sailors’ 
Rest (for which the British Sailors’ Society is responsible) and the 
Salvation Army Hostel, etc. These, however, are unable to provide 
accommodation for boys separately from that for men ; this makes their 
provision much less satisfactory than that of the Toc H Hostel. 


37. THE work of the Gordon Boys’ Brigade among poorer boys 
deserves special mention. The Brigade, which has on its roll 50 boys 
or more, carries on a regular business of providing errand boys, 
messenger boys, and handy boys for a great variety of jobs. These 
boys wear a uniform and have a Headquarters building where they 
assemble and can rest when off duty. A regular scale of payments for 
their services is laid down ; a useful boy can earn a reasonable weekly 
wage. The Brigade has a useful function in making the best of casual 
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employments and preventing the bad results which often follow from 
boys taking up such jobs. 

38. IN summary it may be said that Boys’ Organisations in Southamp- 
ton are on lines not specially different from those elsewhere except so 
far as a special need exists among sea-going boys. Full recognition 
must be given to the earnest and constant efforts that are being put 
forward by a devoted body of workers; anything that seems critical 
in the foregoing paragraphs must be read in the light of this. Finance, 
personnel, and a well-thought out plan of future development are the 
chief needs ; and the existing organisation gives examples of how the 
supply of money and personnel can be improved. It is the main 
purpose of this report to lay the foundation for a sound plan of future 


development. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Section IV. RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


1. In the foregoing sections an attempt has been made to look at boys’ 
work and boys’ organisations in relation to Southampton as a whole. 
It is hoped that the advantage inherent in such a general and comprehen- 
sive view will be self-evident; and that the need of means whereby 
the leaders of boys’ work in Southampton may maintain this general 
outlook in future will also be clear. 


2. Ir is therefore suggested as a suitable sequel to this Survey, and as a 
first step towards the development of boys’ work in Southampton, 
that there should be established some one body which should be recog- 
nised as the central responsible and co-ordinating body for all boys’ 
work. ‘The Council of Social Welfare, which has initiated the present 
Survey, naturally seems to be the appropriate body; and if it were 
generally agreed that the Council should take this as one of its functions, 
a special Committee for boys’ work should be appointed to deal with 
such work in detail. Such a Committee should contain representatives 
of all the types of boys’ work in the town: such organisations as the 
Boy Scouts, the Boys’ Brigade, and the Church Lads’ Brigade might 
appoint their own representatives, and means could be found for the 
representation of the Boys’ Clubs, either individually or as a group. 
Provision might also be made for the appointment of certain members 
by the Council of Social Service itself, so as to secure an additional 
chance of those interested in the relation of boys’ work to other social 
work being chosen. The Municipality, the Education Authority and 
the Employment Exchange should also be represented; as should 
Industrial Welfare Work among boys. Purely religious work among 
boys should, however, be excluded. 


3- Ir, however, an organisation other than the Council of Social 
Service be preferred, it might take the form of a Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs, or Boys’ Organisations for Southampton, with a representative 
character similar to that suggested above. Such a Federation should 
(as elsewhere) include all Boys’ Organisations which have fixed head- 
quarters and regular meetings. The setting up of such a separate 
organisation might raise difficulties over finance, office accommodation, 
etc.; these have been surmounted elsewhere by associating such a 
Federation closely with the local Council of Social Service. 


4. Later on the formation of a Juvenile Organisations Committee 
under the Board of Education scheme might be considered. Such a 
Committee would be representative of girls’ as well as of boys’ work ; 
and would have functions (i.e., co-ordination of existing work and direc- 
tion of fresh effort) similar to those of the other forms of organisation 
above suggested. An advantage of this form is the provision of 
considerable financial assistance by the Board. 
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5. WHATEVER form of organisation is decided upon, contact should be a a 
established with the National Association of Boys’ Clubs. The “ie 
conferences arranged by that Association are of the greatest value as 

giving opportunities for club workers in all parts of the country to meet 
and discuss matters of interest. Further, Southampton workers would are 
be enabled, through contact with the National Association, to join with at | 
other workers in making their views known to Government Departments eae 
and among others concerned ; and information and advice on matters ey | 
connected with boys’ welfare would be available at any time. Again 
advantage could be taken of the Library scheme for Boys’ Clubs. 
arranged by the National Association, as is suggested below. 
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6. Tue foundation of new centres of work would of course be one of ee 
the chief tasks of the suggested central body. It should not itself r qd 
initiate fresh work, but should plan out the field, indicate needs, and f ' 
suggest to other organisations what might be done. In this connection £4 
the facts and conclusions set out in Section I. of this Report should be pag d 
given full weight along some such lines as the following. bd / 
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7. IN that section it was shown that within the area of Southampton 
there exist a number of districts each of which has (to some extent at 
least) a separate social life ; and it has been suggested that the bearing 
of this on the development of social work, and particularly of boys’ 
work, in Southampton requires careful consideration. 
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ef 8. It is not possible here to enter into a general argument as to the 
BS merits of centralisation and decentralisation in connection with different My 
types of social provision. It is assumed that, speaking in general terms, Re 
each district of the town requires, and should have, its own provision for BS 
a great part of the unspecialised social services required at each period 
of life by its resident population. This assumption is justified in the 

case of Southampton by the recent rapid growth of the town, and by 

the efforts already being made, in various ways, to set up the required 

services in each district. 


4 g. It need hardly be added that, if the principle above laid down be 
3 adopted, full provision must also be made (a) for the linking together 
of all district social services and (b) for establishing suitable working 
relations between these and the present or future centralised social 
services. 


10. THE central feature, therefore, of any plan for the extension and 
. improvement of boys’ work in Southampton seems to be the application 
4 of the principle of district organisation. A scheme should be drawn up 
; for the provision, in each separate district of the town, of recreational 
and other institutions and services adequate for and suitable to its boy 
population. Such a scheme should, however, regard these district 
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institutions and services as part of a whole and should provide for 
their development as part of, or in relation to, the already existing 
organisations. 

11. It is necessary to say with emphasis that nothing in the way of 
over-organisation, of breaking down the distinctive religious or social 
character of particular movements, or of hindering special voluntary 
efforts, should be attempted. Population figures show that there is 
room, in each district of the town, for centres belonging to each type of 
boys’ organisation at present at work in Southampton. Thus each 
district might have one or more Boy Scout Troops, one or two 
Companies of the Boys’ Brigade, and several Boys’ Clubs; and many 
of these might, if it wishes, be denominational in character. 


12. FURTHER it should be considered as part of the same scheme, how 
far each district is provided with the public apparatus of recreation, 
which is necessary for the welfare of boys, though its use may not, in 
every case, be confined to them ; #.e., recreation spaces, swimming baths, 
libraries, public halls, etc. ‘To provide such facilities in each district 
of the town may be unnecessary ; a detailed study would be required 
before any complete plan could be made ; and it may be preferable to 
proceed step by step and experimentally in this part of the field. 


13. IN planning out the establishment of additional centres of boys’ 
work, and of additional space and apparatus for indoor and outdoor 
recreation, regard should always be had to the possibility of grouping 
together these and other social institutions so as to make a more 
effective appeal. If, for example, it were possible in a particular 
district to group together at some convenient point the Elementary 
School, denominational or other Institutes with rooms and apparatus for 
boys’ work, along with similar Institutes for girls and adults, and some 
open space for recreation, a civic centre for the district would be formed 
which would have a much more effective appeal to the inhabitants than 
would a number of scattered institutions. 


14. THROUGHOUT this work of district organisation the suggested 
central body should therefore co-operate closely with the Municipality, 
the local Education Authority and the local Employment Exchange. 
This co-ordination would, of course, be assisted by the association of 
representatives of these Authorities with the central body, as already 


suggested. 


15. IN addition to this general central organisation it is to be hoped 
that more contact and co-operation between the different boys’ 
organisations established in each district of the town may in time come 
about. It is impossible to press this point very far, as experience 
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elsewhere shows that it may often be easier to establish such contact 
centrally rather than locally, owing to the existence of class feeling or 
of some type of rivalry between different boys’ organisations in a 
particular district. The matter should, however, be borne in mind, 
and experiments made wherever possible. The provision of suitable 
accomodation for boys’ work might in some cases be made much easier 
if co-operation between organisations in a particular locality could be 
established. 


16. A MINOR problem of organisation arises in connection with the 
Boy Scout and Boys’ Brigade movements. This is the advisability of 
working the sections of a boys’ organisation located in Southampton 
itself, along with other sections of the same organisation placed in the 
surrounding country districts. The experience which is available at 
the moment seems to suggest that no serious difficulty arises within the 
organisations concerned ; and on the face of things it would appear 
advisable to maintain work on such lines in order to secure a useful 
contact between boys living under rural and under urban conditions. 
Should, however, any difficulty arise from this cause in connection with 
the setting up of the proposed central body in Southampton, it would 
be easy to limit the activities of that central body to the town area, 
leaving such organisations as the Boy Scouts and Boys’ Brigade to 
develop work outside on their own account. Later on, closer co-opera- 
tion within the town might make for closer co-operation in boys’ work 
throughout the county area. 


17. So far these suggestions have been concerned with the general 
organisation of boys’ work ; they are such as arise naturally from the 
general view of the situation obtained in the course of the Survey. It 
is a far more difficult matter to make useful suggestions upon the specific 
problems and difficulties mentioned in the course of the foregoing 
Sections ; for in many cases an intimate knowledge of local conditions 
would be required as a basis for any plan of action, and progress could 
be made only by trying out one idea after another. Here it is possible 
only to put down some scattered hints in an unsystematic way. 


18. THE proposed central body might co-operate actively with the 
local Employment Exchange in keeping a careful watch on the problem 
of the lack of suitable openings for boys at the school-leaving age. It 
is perhaps both impossible and undesirable to provide any much larger 
number of openings than now exist ; the solution of the problem will 
rather be found in encouraging boys without openings to remain at 
school. The establishment of central schools, which the Education 
Authority is now discussing, would be of great assistance here; and 
later an opportunity may arise for raising the school-leaving age, as is 
now being suggested in some larger towns. 
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19. LitTLE more need be said about the problem of boys in the merchant 
service being discharged from their ships for short periods while in port. 
There can be no doubt that an effective method of providing for these 
has already been found in the setting up of Talbot House. It seems 
clear, however, that further provision of the same kind is required ; 
and at Talbot House itself, when the proposed building scheme has 
been put into operation, much more accommodation will be available. 
The problem has, however, a wider aspect ; and it may be hoped that 
in time the Authorities and Institutions now responsible for sending 
boys into the Mercantile Marine (Orphanages, Guardians’ Schools, 
etc.) will recognise the advisability of providing homes for such boys 
during their spare time in port. This would, of course, reduce, but 
not destroy, the demand for such accommodation as Talbot House 
provides. 


20. ONE of the questions with which the proposed central body should 
concern itself closely from the first is the provision of suitable training 
for the officers of the various boys’ movements in the town. It has 
already been suggested that for the supply of such officers it is necessary 
to rely to a large extent upon men promoted from the ranks of the 
movements ; and in these circumstances a careful scheme of training 
is essential. The example already set by the Boys’ Brigade in Southamp- 
ton should be of great value in this connection. Similar steps might be 
taken by other organisations, or the central body might itself initiate 
something. If possible, courses should be arranged so that there is 
always something fresh to learn for those who attend several years in 
succession; and special short intensive courses in camping, boat 
sailing, etc., might be arranged during holiday periods. 


21. It might be of great advantage if arrangements could be made for 
occasional interchange of officers between the different boys’ organisa- 
tions, though this might be possible only for short periods. Thus a 
Boys’ Brigade Officer might work occasionally with a Boy Scout Troop, 
or a Boy Scout Officer might work in a Boys’ Club. 


22. AN essential point in developing the sense of responsibility and 
the power of leadership in an officer promoted from the ranks seems to 
be either temporary or permanent transfer from the particular section 
of the organisation in which he has grown up to another section ; and 
provision for this under any scheme of training or promotion should be 
borne in mind. 


23. Tue difficulties in the way of obtaining suitable buildings or rooms 
for boys’ work have been made clear in the preceding sections. No 
general and immediately practicable scheme of improvement seems 
possible. It may, however, be suggested that the Education Authority 
should have in mind when planning new school buildings (and 
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particularly Central School buildings) the possibility of these being 
used for boys’ work when not otherwise required. 


24. Ir has already been suggested that fuller information as to existing 
recreation grounds available for boys, and the use being made of these, 
is desirable, and the same may be said of other recreation facilities such 
as swimming baths. ‘The proposed central body might take steps to 
procure such information in co-operation with the bodies responsible 
for the existing grounds and facilities, and those making use of these. 
It has been found elsewhere that much can be done to increase the 
usefulness of recreation grounds if the existing provision is looked at as 
a whole. Nothing, of course, should be allowed to interfere with the 
present arrangements as to football and cricket leagues, and so on: 
but the further development of such arrangements for sports competi- 
tions between different organisations should be kept in view. 


25. THE proposed central body might further be of great service to 
some boys’ clubs by assisting the development of camping in the 
Summer months. Several existing clubs are not strong enough to run 
camps of their own and there seems therefore to be room for the 
activities of some body which would link these together and provide 
for their total needs. 


26. COMMENT has been made in the previous section on the compara- 
tively small provision for more intellectual activities in boys’ organisa- 
tions in Southampton. In this field it is of course essential that no 
attempt should be made to hurry matters; for nothing useful can be 
done unless officers and leaders are themselves keenly interested. It 
should however be kept in view that it is open to local Education 
Authorities to make arrangements with boys’ organisations for the 
provision of many kinds of instruction (craftsmanship, citizenship, 
singing, dancing, etc.). Such provision has been made elsewhere with 
great success. 


27. WirTH the assistance of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs is now in a position to help with 
the establishment of Club Libraries ; and many Boys’ Clubs have now 
received such assistance and have found the libraries so provided 
valuable adjuncts to their work. It may therefore be suggested that 
the scheme should be made known to boys’ organisations in Southamp- 
ton and that they should be encouraged to take advantage of it where 
possible. It might also be considered whether some co-operation is 
possible between the Southampton Public Libraries and the boys’ 
organisations. If friendly contact could be established, members of 
the boys’ organisations might be encouraged to use the public libraries, 
and in time the loan of consignments of public library books to club 
libraries might be arranged. 
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28. A LAST suggestion may be added which should have the serious 
consideration of all interested in boys’ work in Southampton. No one 
could possibly deny that in Southampton, as elsewhere, there is a great 
and crying need for additional recreational provision for boys. Some 
danger, however, exists that workers among boys may unconsciously 
tend to encourage chiefly or entirely those recreational activities which 
are suitable to members of a leisured class ; and thus the recreational 
value of such simple crafts and activities as care of animals, work on 
farm, allotment or garden, and seamanship, may be forgotten. For 
many boys, and particularly for those whose home resources are poorest, 
such simple activities have both recreational and educational influences Fy 
superior in some ways to those of any indoor game or outdoor sport. 4 
There is already (as the attention given to camping and boat sailing 
shows) some recognition of this principle ; but much further develop- 
ment in the same direction will be possible if the principle is constantly 
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kept in view. So far as the natural resources necessary to the exercise . 
of such simple activities are concerned, Southampton possesses, in its % 
access to the sea, forest and downs, an unrivalled equipment, which 3 
should be used to its utmost extent. e 
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APPENDICES. 


Appenpix I. POPULATION OF SOUTHAMPTON, 1927. 


Art the time of the last census (June, 1921) there were in Southampton, according to 
published figures, 160,994 persons. 

Tue Medical Officer of Health for the Borough has received from the Registrar- 
General an estimate giving 169,300 as the total population at 2oth June, 1926. 
There has been no increase in the area of the town since 1921, but it seems likely, 
for other reasons, that the Registrar-General’s estimate is too low. Between the date 


of the last census and the end of 1925, 2,684 houses were built and made ready for 
occupation ; practically all are occupied, and the Medical Officer of Health does not 
think there is any sign of thinning out of population in the older parts of the town. 
If the number of persons per newly-built house corresponded with the average of 
1921 (5.03) about 13,500 would have been added to the population by the end of 
1925. And many new houses have been added since: so it seems fair to estimate 
an increase of over 10,000 at least, and put the present population at 171,000. 


AppenDIx 2. LIST OF DISTRICTS WITHIN THE AREA OF SOUTH- 
AMPTON WHICH ARE TO SOME EXTENT SEPARATE FOR SOCIAL 


PURPOSES. 


As areas having a social life to some extent separate, we can distinguish most clearly 
the following : 


(a) Outlying areas : 


Shirley Warren . ; . Middle class. 

Shirley ‘ ‘ : . Middle and working class. 
Freemantle. P a . Lower-middle class. 
Portswood P ‘ ; . Middle and working class. 
St. Denys . , . Lower-middle class. 
Bitterne ‘Park | . : . Middle class. 

Bitterne . . Middle class. 


Itchen and Woolston Lower-middle and working class and poor. 


(These are to some extent 


separated by the railway.) 
(b) More central areas : 
Northam . Working class. 
Trinity (S. of ‘the Rly.) Working class and poor. 


Chapel Working class and poor. 


(c) Other districts—more difficult to define : 
Polygon area and district to 
the west of it. , . Middle class. 
Lower-middle class and working class. 


Bevis Mount . 

Queensland and Nichols Town « Lower-middle and working class. 
Bannister’s Park . ) 

Westwood Park : ; ‘ Well-to-do and wealthy. 
Bassett ‘ . , j 


is required to establish the limits of 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
AprenpIx 3. NUMBER OF BOYS TO BE PROVIDED FOR. 


A First step towards considering the boy problem in Southampton is a grasp of its 
size. 

At the time of the last census (June, 1921) there were in Southampton, according 
to the published figures (copy attached) 12,917 boys between the ages of 12 and 20 
inclusive ; and 9,760 of these were between 14 and 20 years old (inclusive). The 
total population was then 160,994. 

Wuar is the position to-day (1927) ? 

THE population of the town has increased to 171,000 (see ix 1). So far as 
this increase of tion has been influenced by provision of new houses, it prob- 
ably consists of families who have migrated to the town since 1921, and of the 
children of couples for whom marriage has been made possible by the existence of 
a house. The latter will be too young as yet to affect this calculation ; among the 
former will be a proportion of boys between 14 and 20. 

Owlnc to changes in the boundaries of the town between 1911 and 1921 it is not 
possible to ascertain the population of boys alive in 1911 from whom emerged the 
9,760 who were between 14 and 20 in t921. There were 10,984 boys between 
8 and 14 in 1921: those who have survived are now between 14 and 20, but many 
will have left the town to go to school or college, or to work elsewhere. 


Ficures provided by the Secretary for Education (copy attached) throws some further 
light upon the question, showing that, say, between 1,300 and 1,550 boys will reach 
the age of 14 in each year for five or six years to come. Later there will be a diminu- 
tion in number (owing to the low birth-rate of the war years): but later again the 
post-war increase in birth-rate, and the increase in the number of families living in 
the town, will have the opposite effect. 

TAKING into account all the figures given above it seems reasonable to suggest that : 


There are now, and will be during the next ten or fifteen years, about 10,000 boys aged 


14 to 20 (inclusive) living in Southampton at any given moment. 


SOUTHAMPTON. Census 1921: Boys To AGE 20. 

AGE. NuMBER. AGE. NuMBER. 
° 5; ' ; ; - 1,698 11 ‘ : ; : :* sie 
1 " ‘ ' ‘ - 2,928 12 ; . , : - sae 
2 1,312 13 ‘ : ; : ome 
3 1,271 14 . : . : . 1,510 
4 1,367 15 ‘ ‘ : ; . 1,460 
5 1,495 16 , , : ‘ . 41,379 
6 1,491 17 : : ; E . 1,363 
7 1,552 18 ; ; , : . 1,404 
8 1,609 19 5 . , : - 28,979 
9 1,531 20 ; : . ; : aa 

10 1,520 

Total number of Males . 78,131 Number of Boys, 12-20 . 12,917 

Number of Boys, o-11 . 18,221 Number of Boys, 14-20 . 9,760 


Boys between 5 and 16 years of age. 
(Ficures from census of children and young persons taken by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Borough between May and October, 1925.) 


AGE. AGE. 
a id : . es = (s : ' « pee 
6 1,312 =e : , . 
7 1,268 .|hCe : ; . 1,368 
8 1,338 me sy ‘ : . ee 
9 1,464 — 
10 1,502 TOTAL . 15,920 
11 1,524 = 
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APPENDIX OUTHAMPTON : OCCUPATION OF MALES OF 12 YEARS 
OR OVER (CENSUS, 1921). 


I. Fishermen. : ‘ . 33 
li. Agricultural Occ. . ; . 899 G , , . 583 
III. Mining and Quarrying . ; 30 
IV. Mine Product Workers . : 6 
V. Brick Workers, &c. ‘ ‘ 117 
VI. Chemical Workers . d — 
VII. Metal Workers ; ; . 7,403 Fitters 1,353, Boilermakers, 


Rivetters, &c. . . 4,566 
VIII. Precious Metal Workers , 8 
IX. Electrical Workers . r . 878 
X. Watch Makers ‘ ‘ 82 
XI. Skin & Leather Workers . . : 44 
XII. Textile Workers. ‘ 16 
Tailors, Dressmakers, &e. . 652 Bootmakers & Repairers 232 
. Makers of Food and Drink . 724 Bakers, &c. ; - 9337 
“XV. Woodworkers ; . 2,326 Carpenters . : . 1,308 
Papermakers, Printers, &e. . 584 Printers, &c. ‘ - sm 
Builders, &c. . : . 1,371 Bricklayers . ‘ - 317 
Painters and Decorators ‘ : 34676 
Workers in Rubber, Bone, &c. . 41 
Workers in Mixed Materials. 1,635 Shipbuilders ; . 1,493 
Gas, Water, Electric Workers . 204 
Transport Workers ; . 13,805 Shipping Workers . 9,110 
Commercial Workers ; . 4,730 Salesmen . - 1,§07 
Administrative and Defence 
Workers . 2,036 
Professional Occupations . 1,249 
Workers in Entertainments . 
Personal Service. . 1,463 
Clerks and Draughtsmen - 2,547 
Warehousemen ‘ * . 6098 
Engine Attendants, &c. . . 690 
General Labourers, ec. . . §,508 
Retired, &c. . ; . 8,239 
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Aprenpix 5. ESTIMATE OF MEMBERSHIP OF ALL BOYS’ ORGANISA- 


TIONS IN SOUTHAMPTON. 


Boy Scouts : 


Southampton Association 
Itchen Association (within Borough of Southampton) . 


Church Lads’ Brigade 

Boys’ Brigade . 

Life Saving Scouts (say) 

C. A. Mission Club (say) 

Crows Nest Club (say) 

Holy Trinity Institute . 

St. Mark’s (Woolston) Club : 
St. Mark’s (Woolston) Club Juniors (say) - 
St. Mark’s Mission : 
Sholing Church Institute Club (say) 

St. Andrew Fellowship (say) 

Ascupart Street (say) 

Gloucester Square Lads’ Club 

Albion Young Men’s Club (say) . 
Portswood Mission Boys’ Club (say) 
Junior Brotherhood (say) 

Northumberland Hall Boys’ Club (say) 
Portswood School Boys’ Club : 
Regent’s Park Old Boys’ Club (say) 

York Buildings Club (say) . 


586 
252 


838 
128 
350 
30 
25 
60 
150 
40 
20 
30 
45 
40 
40 
80 
50 
40 
200 
50 
50 
50 
50 


2,366 


Tue figures for the Boy Scouts include Cubs, those for the Church Lads’ Brigade 
include Training Corps; it is not clear whether the Boys’ Brigade figures include 
Juniors (Boy Reserves) also. Allowing for these the total number of boys over 12 


cannot be more than 2,000. 
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Arpenvix 6. LIST OF BOYS’ ORGANISATIONS IN SOUTHAMPTON 
COVERED BY THE REPORT. 


Boy Scouts—Southampton Association : 
1st Southampton (Albion) T: 
2nd Southampton (Freemantle) roop. 
3rd Southampton (St. Catherine’s School) Troop. 
6th Southampton aber ox bo — 


7th Southampton (Bassett . 
11th Southampton (Hol Sime ) ) Troop. 4q 
14th Southampton (Highfield) f) 
15th Southampton (St. Mary’s) ll 





22nd Southampton (Northam) bey 4 a 
24th Southampton (St. Edmund’s) Troop. ory 
; Boy Scouts—lItchen Association (within limits of Borough) : ’ @ 
= 1st Itchen (Woolston) Troop. oe E 
Pe 2nd Itchen (Sholing) Troop. 
"3 3rd Itchen (Bitterne) Troop. 
¥ sth Itchen Sea Scouts. rig 
‘ Church Lads’ Brigade—Shirley Company. iy, 
. Boys’ Brigade : tit 
a rst Southampton Company (Central Hall). ry 
Ee and ae ~ (Bevois Town Wesleyan). Jey 
in 3rd - i. (St. Denys P. Methodist). is sf 
3 4th ss na (Howard Road Wesleyan). es 
sth a a (Shirley — + 4 
r 6th a = (Bitterne Wesleyan). ee | 
i 8th - oS (Woolston Wesleyan) : ja 4 
12 - a gon . oy 
13th ee (Northam P. Methodist). a 
Life Saving Scouts—Troop. Ny d 
Church Army Mission—Itchen Ferry Boys’ Club. a 
Crow’s Nest Club (St. Mary’s Church). ee 
Holy Trinity Church Institute. ae fl 
St. Mark’s Institute (Woolston) Boys’ Clubs. e'2 
St. Mark’s Institute (Woolston) Junior Lads’ Club. M 
; St. Mark’s Mission—Boys’ Club. cee F 
Sholing Church Institute Social Club. a 
# Fellowship of St. Andrew (Peartree Parish). aie | 
Es Ascupart Street Club for Boys. oe 
s Gloucester Square Lads’ Club. ae 
x Albion Young Men’s Club. eR 
4 Portswood Mission Boys’ Club. ALE ; 
B Junior Brotherhood (Northam Schools). noe f 
ka Northumberland Hall Boys’ Club. ee 
is Portswood Elementary School Boys’ Club. +. oa 
‘ ane Dat C8 Bare Club. big | 
York Buildings School Boys’ Club. oe 
* . cf i 
ey “iia t 
“ 4 
é me 
a By | : 
§ 94 By 
¥ - ; 
z 3 we rf 
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7. LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SOUTH- 
AMPTON JUVENILE ORGANISATIONS COMMITTEE, 1931. 


Dear Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


I AM very interested to hear that you are shortly publishing the survey you 
made of boys’ organisations in 1927, and I am confident it will add to the 
interest of the survey if the changes in Southampton since then, bearing on 
the life of the young people, were included as an addendum. 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to state that your survey made in 1927, 
in a very real way contributed towards many of the steps taken, and on 
looking back over the years since the survey I am almost astonished to see 
how much has been done, and I can very clearly trace an awakening of 
interest in the life of the young people of Southampton to the initial start 
given by your survey. 


BeLow I give some of the outstanding steps forward that have been made. 


1. Considerable extension of Housing Schemes for Shirley Warren, Burgess 
Road, and Sholing. 

Freeing of one of the ‘oll bridges over the Itchen. 

Adoption of a Town Planning Scheme. 

Re-modelling of the Baths. 


Adoption of the proposals for the reorganisation of the public elementary 
school system so as to provide the facilities for the older children that 
the Survey s first two senior schools of this character will 
be opened in in the heart of the town. 
- 6. The establishment of a Juvenile Organisations Committee, a local 
Branch of the Prisoners’ Aid Society, and a Mental Welfare Association. 
7. Assistance by the Local Education Authority to the funds of the J.0.C. 
and the provision of teachers for educational work in connection with 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
8. The establishment of additional Old Boys’ Clubs in connection with 
the elementary schools, e.g., Ascupart and Foundry Lane. 
9. Dockland Settlement. The new Club Rooms at St. Mary’s. Y.M.C.A. 
Boys’ Clubs, and other similar new activities. 
10. The establishment of the Round Table—its assistance in Boys’ Club 
work. 
11. Establishment of Juvenile Instruction Classes for unemployed youths 
and girls. 
12. The likelihood of a local Federation of Boys’ Clubs being formed in 
the near future. 
13. The activities of the J.0.C. since its establishment—football, cricket, 
' indoor games, handbook, courses of lectures, Youth week, and Hobbies’ 
Exhibition. 
14. The reconstituted Council of Social Service and its Handbook. 
15. The appointment by the Local Education Authority of Organisers of 
Physical Education—their assistance to clubs and organisation. 


Tf? GF 


Yours sincerely, 
R. CLaupe ASHBY. 
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